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THE METROPOLITAN MEMBERS. 


7 x great Roupell case supplies an infinite fund of materials for 

moralizing of all descriptions. A great criminal in the dead 
season of the year is a windfall, who is sure to be “improved” in 
every possible manner. He is a particular who will lend himself to an 
infinite variety of generalizations. The whole system of human affairs 
is laid under contribution in order to illustrate the morbid pheno- 
menon, and to demonstrate that if anything else had been something 
different from what it is, the story of Mr. Roupell could never have 
occurred. We must confess that these philosophical speculations seem 
seem to us more amusing than instructive. The real truth is, that, 
like the Borgias and Catilines, Roupells are exceptional occurrences, 
and, like comets, which come we know not why, and go we know not 
where, are not to be reduced by speculation within the limits of any 
regular theory. No amount of sermonizing will account for the 
appearance of Roupells, nor, we fear, insure against their occasional 
recurrence. 

We have dealt with the details of the case itself elsewhere ; we 
propose in this place only to say a few words on certain political 
conclusions which some persons have sought to deduce from this 
cause’ célébre. Mr. Roupell, among the other advantages which his 
ill-gotten gains for a season procured him, had the good or ill fortune 
to be a metropolitan member. The disgrace and downfall of the late 
member for Lambeth are regarded by certain politicians of a more 
genial than logical stamp of mind as one black mark more scored up 
against those well-abused institutions, A run at metropolitan con- 
stituencies is a favourite and easy topic for superfine politicians. 
When you have once given a dog a bad name no one asks for what 
particular offence he is about to be hanged. “See what comes of 
large constituencies,” we are told; “these are just the sort of men 
they always choose. This is what comes of popular elections and a 
reduced franchise.” It is amazing how shallow people are 
caught by superficial analogies and plausible fallacies. How 
common it is to hear the present disastrous state of affairs 
in America cited as a proof of the mischiefs of democracy ! 
Yet any one who is capable of bestowing a moment’s thought 
to the subject must see that democracy has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question. Two sections of a community who had 
nothing in common, either in interest or in sentiment, have broken 
a tie which had become irksome to them. Whether this was a jus- 
tifiable or an expedient course is a matter on which opinion may be 
divided. But democracy had nothing to say to the question of 
union or secession. A monarchical or an aristocratic Government 
would have been just as vehemently desirous of preserving the inte- 
grity of its dominion, nor could the parties who are interested in 
seceding have been reconciled to their yoke because it was presented 
to them in another name. If the state of affairs in America is 
to be ascribed to any definite cause it is rather to the defects of a 
Federal constitution than to any inherent defects in democratic 





institutions. The endeavour to keep united in one federation two 
sections of people whose interest and sentiments are different, if not 
adverse, has broken down. But the same heterogeneous experiment 
has not proved more successful under the absolutist auspices of the 
Austrian empire. How the new Italian combination may succeed is 
a still doubtful matter. But the break up of government under such 
circumstances proves nothing whatever either for or against the 
aristocratic or democractic form of government. 

It is just this same class of illogical reasoners who seize hold of a 
Roupell case in order to prove to their own entire satisfaction that 
large constituencies and a low franchise are a desperately immoral thing. 
But before we rush hastily to such a conclusion let us first examine the 
matter with a little patience. The ex-member for Lambeth, when he 
secured the suffrages of that constituency, was supposed to be a man of 
considerable substance. He possessed that great passport to Tory 
sympathies, “a stake in the country.” It is true that he had cut 
the stake for himself out of the hedge after a somewhat questionable 
fashion, but of that the constituency of Lambeth neither did nor could 
knowanything. Itis said that Mr. Roupell expended a large portion 
of his ill-gotten wealth in securing the votes of the electors of Lambeth. 
On a matter which has not been thesubject of judicial investigation itis 
hard to pronounce with confidence. But we are content to assume that 
the good men of Lambeth had solid reasons for the confidence which 
they bestowed in Mr. Roupell. -He evidently had a grandiose 
manner of conducting business, even in his crimes, which was likely 
enough to dazzle the popular mind. But are the metropolitan con- 
stituencies sinners above all the Galileans in thisrespect? Are the 
influences of wealth and the seductions of display unknown except to 
the ignorant and unwashed multitude? Are there no examples of 
accredited impostors who play their parts and run out their career in 
the highest classes of life, who, half-suspected, are still, as long as 
they can keep up the ball, féted, and even caressed? It would be 
easy, if it were not invidious, to name instances of men who, without 
any ostensible means of supporting themselves in luxury and extra- 
vagance, have spent a merry life in the most select circles of fashion, 
and have found the highest in rank and station ready to dine with 
them, to dance with them, and, if possible, to lend them money. 
And all the time these pets of fashion were swindlers not less shame- 
less, and are forgers not less deliberate, than Mr. Roupell. They may 
sneer as they please at the costermongers of Lambeth; but we 
very much doubt whether the elientéle of the Carlton is in a position, 
in this respect, to cast the first stone. Not to mention other 
names less publicly known, we might bid them think of Hudson, 
and blush. 


We confess it seems to us that there is a good deal of nonsense 
talked about this matter of the Metropolitan constituencies. On 
the whole, the members they send to the House of Commons are a 
very fair average sample of thelump. Sir John Shelley, for instance, 


is not perhaps the wisest of men, but he is just one of those 
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landed baronets, who always will sit for some place or other, and 
there is no particular reason for supposing that a county seat would 
make him more sagacious or less tiresome. Then take Mr. Ayrton : 
he is cantankerous, pertinacious, and obstructive, a sort of prosy 
Roebuck, or democratic Darby Griffith. But, after all, he is a sort of 
man who is always found in any kind of society, a thorn in the 
flesh from which no organization can hope to escape. If you go toa 
parish vestry, to a railway meeting, or to the meeting of a board of 
guardians, some Ayrton is sure to be there. If you get rid of him 
at the Tower Hamlets, somebody else will take his place somewhere 
else. The attempt to weed nuisances out of the House of Commons 
is as hopeless as the ill-fated experiment in the classical fable of 
omitting to send an invitation to the Goddess of Discord to the 
marriage feast. But when it is considered that the metropolitan 
constituencies used to send Sir W. Molesworth, Sir B. Hall, and 
Lord Ebrington, and now elect Sir M. Peto, Sir De Lacy Evans, and 
Mr. Locke, there is certainly no ground for treating them as the 
shameful parts of the constitution. 

We know not on what principle they are to be thought to con- 
tribute less valuable elements to a mixed representation than the 
type of young gentlemen who occasionally favour the Senate with 
their presence when they can be spared from Pratt’s in the small 
hours of the morning. When the snug little borough or the acquiescent 
county sends up as its representative a youth who has more debts 
than his father knows of, or, if he knows of them, a goodjdeal more 
than he cares to pay, we cannot see that the Pharisees of the Shire 
are entitled to thank God that they are not as the publicans of 
Lambeth. It is said that these large constituencies are terribly venal 
and self-interested. But we should like to see a man with the 
command, or what is still more to the purpose, the reputation of 
£300,000, settle himself down in the neighbourhood of some quiet 
market town which is subject to no more debauching influences than 
that of “ weekly libels and septennial ale.” Are we to be told that the 
highly-respectable tradesmen of * * * borough would be insensible to 
the rhetoric of Mr. Roupell’s cheques, that the parson would not drink 
his port wine, that the doctor would not take his fees, and the 
attorney solicit his practice, and that they would not all vote for him at 
the next election? It may be very sad and very wicked, but it is 
human nature. And constituencies, neither the more nor the less 
because they are metropolitan, are but aggregates of human beings. 








| PERILS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


N° apology is needed for persistently calling public attention to 

the affairs of Insurance Companies. There is no other sort of 
association in the soundness and stability of which the middle classes 
of this country are so deeply interested. To these societies thousands 
of thrifty and prudent men have intrusted the whole of the provision 
which, often with much privation and at a great sacrifice, they have 
made for the benefit of their families. “ The object which persons 
have in view,” to quote the words of a parliamentary committee, 
which reported some years ago on this subject, “in effecting in- 
surances upon their lives, is generally of an important and solemn 
character ; namely, the provision for widows and orphans after the 
death of their natural protectors.” Funds intended for so sacred a 
purpose should be guarded with jealous care, and no precaution 
should be spared which might have the effect of preventing the public 
from committing these savings to unsafe hands. The position of Life 
Assurance Companies is, therefore, a subject of the highest public 
importance, and it is exceedingly to be regretted that the materials 
at present available for ascertaining their actual condition are quite 
insufficient for the purpose. The annual reports of these Associa- 
tions are not seldom chiefly remarkable for the absence of the sort of 
information which is necessary for forming an opinion on the real 
state of their assets and liabilities and their ability to discharge their 
obligations. This has long been a subject of complaint, and a few 
years ago the dissatisfaction on the subject became sufficiently strong 
to attract the attention of the Government of the day, who appointed 
a Committee to inquire into the position of the Assurance Companies 
of the United Kingdom. Nothing, however, has yet been done in 
accordance with the recommendations of that Committee to enforce 
greater publicity regarding the affairs of these societies, and to 
render it imperative upon every Company to make such a statement 
of its assets and liabilities as would enable the public to judge with 
some degree of certainty as to its actual condition. Secrecy is still 
the order of the day in a large number of Insurance Offices. The 
results of “valuations” are given without the slightest clue to the 
principle on which they have been made. The consequence is 
that the publication of their accounts is often calculated to mislead 
rather than to inform the public. Under these circumstances it is 
more than ever important to observe with close attention the pro- 
ceedings of these Associations, and to point out any symptoms 
which may indicate any unsoundness in their transactions, 

The most ery gm — in the present management of in- 
surance companies is the prevalence of the practice of amal i 
The number of these transactions is rote. year by ven ak 





companies have pursued the system with remarkable pertinacity, and 
in the course of a few years have succeeded in absorbing more than a 
dozen of weaker societies. Others have followed it with equal zeal, 
but less success ; and, after having compassed the ruin of several 
smaller associations, have finally succumbed to the machinations of a 
stronger rival, or have ended their career more ignominiously in the 
Court of Chancery. A complete list of these transactions cannot 
readily be obtained ; but even the imperfect one, which may be framed 
from such materials as are in the possession of the public, is 
most striking, as showing, in the first place, the extent 
to which the system has lately been carried, and in the 
next, the number of offices concerned in such transactions which 
in one or other of the ways mentioned above have finally 
disappeared from the list of existing companies. To take a single 
example of what has occurred since the year 1853, Within 
that period the “City of London” absorbed eight companies and ended 
by being itself absorbed by the “Eagle.” The process is therefore not 
always attended with ultimate success, All the experience which 
the “City of London” had attained in preying upon its weaker rivals 
could not save it from the jaws of the giant “Eagle.” During the 
same interval the last-mentioned company absorbed seven other com- 
panies besides the “ City of London.” The “Eagle,” therefore, at the 
present time, consists of at least sixteen separate companies, and its 
voracity is not yet satisfied. Its appetite, indeed, seems to grow by what 
it feeds upon, and nothing seems now to be too large for its capacious 
maw. At this very moment it is proposing to swallow a company, 
the annual income of which amounts to no less a sum than £80,000. 
This great prize has already been hooked, and if the managers of the 
“ Eagle” can succeed in landing it safely, they will dispose of it with 
as little ceremony as any of the smaller fry that came previously into 
their net. 

Before inquiring into the causes for the remarkable extent to which 
the process of amalgamation is now carried, it is important to exa- 
mine how far it is justified on economic grounds. It may be safely 
asserted that there is one set of circumstances, and one only, under 
which amalgamation is desirable. It is perfectly clear that if a com- 
pany is already on the verge of insolvency it cannot be profitable for 
another company to accept a transfer of its business, even as a gift. 
The liabilities which it undertakes are greater than the amount of 
assets which it receives; and an amalgamation, under such cireum- 
stances, is a positive fraud on the proprietors of the absorbing office 
as well as on the persons insured in it, inasmuch as it diminishes 
the funds which would otherwise be available for the discharge of 
its obligations. Much more is it a fraud when large sums are paid, 
as is frequently the case, to the officers of the absorbed company 
and to the professional amalgamators who conduct the negotiations. 
To accept the business of an insolvent company as a gift is absurd 
enough ; but to pay Jarge sums for such a ruinous bargain is the 
very extreme of folly, and would not be credited if it were not so 
common. It is asifa person, on consideration of receiving £1,000, 
would undertake to pay the debts of another amounting to £2,000, 
and pay, in addition, a large commission to the person who threw the 
bargain in his way. The amalgamation of insolvent companies must 
ultimately bring ruin upon the company which absorbs them. When 
a company is upon the verge of bankruptcy, the sooner it is swept 
away the better. It ought to be wound up, and not amalgamated, 
inasmuch as in the one case the mischief will stop with itself, while 
in the other it will probably reduce the absorbing company to the 
same condition. Amalgamation is, therefore, never justifiable except 
in the case of societies that are perfectly solvent, and only then when 
the business of each is so small that some saving may be effected by 
having the whole managed by a single set of officers. Though many 
of the transfers which have taken place may be defended on these 
grounds, it is certain that, in numerous instances of amalgamation, 
the conditions above stated have not been fulfilled, and the result has 
been just what might have been expected. It has already been 
stated that a glance at the list of the transactions of this sort which 
have occurred during the last few years, is sufficient to show that a 
continuance of this process has in many instances led to bankruptcy 
or absorption. What, then, are the reasons which give rise to the 
prevalence of the practice ? 


The explanation of the matter is very simple, and consists of two 
points, First, the amalgamation of a weak or insolvent company, 
though, in the long run, really injurious to the company which 
absorbs it, gives the latter, in every case, an appearance of strength. 
There is an actual addition of income which gives a favourable im- 
pression as to the increasing business of the office. In the mean 
time the increase of its liabilities is kept out of view. It is remark- 
able how little prominence is given to this side of the question, The 
addition to the income is perpetually paraded before the public, 
and the impression is sought to be given that it is all so much clear 
gain. On the addition to the liabilities consequent on the transfer 
of the business of another company, very little information is given 
even to the proprietors, and none at all to the public, ‘There is 
another point on which the managers of Insurance Companies pre- 
serve still greater reticence. All the details of the arrangements, 
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and the sums paid to the officers of the moribund company, and to the 
other persons engaged in negotiating the transfers are, as far as pos- 
sible, shrouded in the greatest secrecy. This is the most reprehensible 
part of the present practice, and there is no doubt whatever that the 
frequency of these transactions is to a very considerable extent to be 
ascribed to the zeal of the professional amalgamators, who reap 
therefrom no small advantage. In the instance of the London Mutual, 
one of the offices absorbed by the Eagle, the facts were extracted by 
the Court of Chancery, and the officers of the former company were 
ordered to refund the sums that had been paid to them, on the 
ground that they were merely trustees of the funds committed to 
them. Though these transactions ordinarily escape the publicity of a 
court of justice, it is not possible to prevent some scraps of information 
from escaping. Rumour is busy with the name of at least one gentle- 
man of mark and position, who, out of the ruins of Insurance Com- 
panies, has managed to secure between £50,000 and £100,000 for 
himself. His associates have not been idle in appropriating a share of 
the plunder. It is not surprising that they should wish to extend so 
profitable a business. Not content with their ill-begotten booty, they 
are on the constant look-out for new prey. It is a fact in natural 
history. that wherever lions are met with in their native forests, 
lions’ providers will be found at no great distance, The same appears 
to be true among Life Associations. Insurance Companies have 
their jackals that hunt for them and point out their prey, on the 
equitable condition of receiving a portion of the spoil. These persons 
defend the honourable profession which they have chosen on much 
the same principle as that by which Falstaff defended purse-taking. 
“ Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis no sin for a man to labour 
in his vocation.” 

The mode in which the professional amalgamators regard In- 
surance Companies differs little from that in which the class of 
persons called wreckers look on ships. In the eyes of the latter, the 
chief use of a ship is to be stranded ; in those, of the former, an 
Insurance Company exists only for the purpose of being amalga- 
mated. In both cases, plunder is the prominent object, and the 
same unscrupulous means are employed to attain it. When the 
amalgamators have fixed on a company on which they wish to operate, 
they sit down before it and commence their operations according to 
a well-considered plan. Bribery is the first step. If they succeed 
in obtaining one or two friends in the management, the company 
must soon capitulate. Negotiations are at once commenced, and it 
begins to be publicly known that amalgamation is in contemplation. 
From that instant, the credit of the Association, which is its very 
life, is materially damaged ; and the company will, in all probability, 
be ultimately compelled to yield. Thus the train is laid in secret, 
and, while the ‘proprietors are all unconscious of any danger, thiis 
new Guy Fawkes and his associates are standing ready with the 
light in their hands. A system which works by such secret and 
irresistible means deserves all the exposure it can encounter. 








ROME OR DEATH, 


ENERAL GARIBALDI has once more carried the fiery cross 
through Sicily, as he carried it two years ago, preaching a 
mission that to the world is foolishness. News arrives from the 
scenes of his expedition feebly and at long intervals. Mr. Reuter’s 
telegrams seem to carry reluctantly and slowly any message that is 
displeasing to the powers that be. Something of honest conservative 
sympathy hangs, perhaps, over the closets into which play the electric 
wires on which we depend for daily intelligence. Something, perhaps, 
must be attributed to the authority and influence of those monarchs 
who hold the telegraphs of Europe, still more even than the post- 
offices of Europe, in the hollow of their hands. Whatever the cause, 
there is little doubt but that what reaches us, reaches us diluted and 
filtered in a hundred ways. For the present we must acquiesce in a 
moderate ignorance of the real proportions of this last Garibaldian 
enterprise. Whether the whole of Sicily has shown symptoms of 
favouring the hero of Marsala and his crusade, or whether a mere 
handful of boys and peasants has been attracted by the blaze of his 
erratic star, remains uncertain. One thing at least is not obscure. 
Europe is prepared to empty upon his head the same vial of astonish- 
ment and blame that she prematurely poured on him two springs ago. 
Then his scheme was folly—now it is insanity. Then he was a 
filibuster and a pirate ; now it seems he is a rebel and a traitor to his 
king. Such is the verdict of society, whose material interest it is 


' only to admire genius after it has become triumphant. In the 


midst of the din of voices which are showering reproaches and 
sarcasms upon him, we can afford to pause and ask ourselves whether 
there is no other side to the question. Is this all pure insanity, and 
wild and miserable recklessness ? The world has been so completely 
at fault in judging of Garibaldi upon a former occasion, that it might 
at least give him the benefit of a moment’s hesitation before it con- 
demns him as a madman. This venture is obviously desperate. On 
the other hand, can it truly be said that not a gleam of hope is to be 
found in the perilous and overcast horizon? A little reflection will 
show that the line Garibaldi has chosen to adopt, even if it be hope- 





less, is by no means deserving of the severer strictures which have 
been freely passed upon it. 

Garibaldi has now been for some little time the great champion of 
Italian unity, whose faith has never flagged, and whose eye has never 
wandered from the goal. The Emperor of the French has many 
ideas to which he clings with the tenacity of an enthusiast. It would 
be folly to suppose that the unity of Italy is one. The Cabinet of 
the Tuileries have consistently kept their own opinion on this point. 
Their political influence has been thrown into the opposite scale. A con- 
federate Italy, not an Italian kingdom, has been the cherished desire of 
Napoleon III. It seems to be tacitly assumed—we do not know on 
what grounds—that if the Italians wait long enough, the pear 
will end by dropping into their outstretched hand with the full con- 
sent of France. There is absolutely no basis for the assumption. 
Neither the interests nor the diplomatic traditions of France permit 
us to believe that the Emperor is at all anxious that Rome should 
become the capital of the revived nation. On the contrary, he has 
consistently maintained that an Italian confederation is the true ideal 
to which the hopes of the Italians should be directed. It is as 
necessary in his eyes and for his purposes that the Pope should be 
independent, as that Italy should be free. For two years, bound by 
a triple chain of gratitude to France, the Italians have been willing 
to wait patiently, in hopes that the most resolute despot in Europe 
may give freely what it is his object and desire to withhold. 
Throughout this period of expectation, Garibaldi has been the 
prophet who has fed the faith of his fellow-countrymen in their own 
cause. Weary at last of waiting the good pleasure of a foreign 
monarch, whose good pleasure is to leave things as they are, he has 
decided upon striking a blow. 

What have the cabinet of Rattazzi to offer as the prize of still 
further delays? The answer of most sober-minded politicians ought 
to be, that they have nothing to offer. They have been playing, at 
best, a short-lived game, if not a childish one ; not daring probably to 
avow—what in their hearts they know—that nothing more is to be 
obtained from France except against her will. It seems to be con- 
sidered, in some quarters, that foreign intervention is an evil which 
it is the first duty of a patriot to endure with Christian fo. titude. 
Garibaldi, it appears, is of a different opinion. The one excuse for 
bearing patiently the sight of a French garrison at Rome was grati- 
tude for the French blood so recently shed upon the plains of Lom- 
bardy. In consideration of what has been done for Italy, she has sat 
chafing under the chain since 1860. The time may naturally bethought 
to have arrived when the most grateful of nations has a right to 
murmur even against the greatest of benefactors. Napoleon, mean- 
while, fixes no period, even in the distance, at which Rome is to be 
evacuated, and appears more anxious to train the Italians to submis- 
sion than to inspire them with hope. The trial of Italian patience 
and faith in the providence of France seems endless—when is it and 
where is it to close? After a probation, which has been a weary 
one not merely to himself but to every Italian of noble and generous 
associations, Garibaldi has closed the book. He will wait no longer 
for what may never come. Those who are so ready to denounce his 
petulance and madness had better ask themselves, and then inform 
the world, what sure stay or hope still remains to Italy of a calm and 
gradual solution of the Roman question. We know what Garibaldi 
has to fear if he fails. Had he never unsheathed the sword, what 
was there to expect ? 

It is not easy to measure the exact chances of what is admitted on 
all sides to be a desperate venture. Anarchy in the southern pro- 
vinces, if Garibaldi succeeds in landing on the mainland, will be the 
certain issue for a time. Should he fling himself on the French 
forces in the Papal States, defeat will certainly be his portion. 
Should he be intercepted in the Straits by French cruisers, he will 
probably be reconducted to Caprera, or compelled at all events to put 
back to Sicily. But those who think that a reverse might happen to 
Garibaldi, fighting in the name of Italy and Rome, without occa- 
sioning the most profound sensation throughout the length and 
breadth of Italy, miscaleulate the hold he has upon the Italian 
people. The very men who now affect to condemn him at Turin, 
would not be insensible to such a catastrophe. A strong reaction 
against the temporizing policy of the Rattazzi Government would 
assuredly set in in Lombardy and in the Romagna—the two nurseries 
of future Italian statesmanship and patriotism. Standing as he does 
alone, Garibaldi has more in common with Italy than any other man 
of note except the King himself. He is the priest and prophet of 
Italian unity. He is prepared, it now seems, once more to offer 
himself as its martyr. The Italians cannot forget this if they would, 
and they ought not if they could. Before such an influence Rattazzi 
in the long-run will be powerless. Cavour himself found some difficulty 
in maintaining his ground against it. 'The moderate of all ies, it is 
true, appear to have held aloof from the new enterprise. feeli 
of the masses is not yet known ; but one thing is certain, that there are 
in Italy seeds of discontent and enthusiasm which will easily be kindled 
into flame by the intelligence that Garibaldi is in want of help. It 
is said, and said with truth, that his old comrades have not — 
him. There is no necessity at present for their doing so, If the 
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spark is fanned into a flame—and he must be a bold man who can 
say that it will not be fanned even into a conflagration—the old 
partners of his glory and his danger will not be long absent from his 
side. One thing History teaches us: that it is not easy at the 
beginning of revolutions to calculate the strength of parties, or to 
pronounce with even moderate certainty on the apparent probabilities 
of failure or success. Garibaldi has become one of the powers and one 
of the representative men of Europe. To such men nothing is abso- 
lutely impossible. It is not as if some reckless and unknown adven- 
turer were leading a forlorn storming-party against the armies of 
France. The Bayard of Revolution carries with him wherever he 

a charmed life and a magic influence. To suppose him capable 
of beating the French garrison at Rome would be to suppose him 
capable of miracles. It would be a great disaster if the French arms 
were to come into collision with the arms of Italian Revolution : still 
greater a disaster, perhaps, if Italy succeeded in inflicting even a 
temporary blow on the vanity of the French people. But there are 
many chapters in the book of the future which have to be turned 
before the time comes for Garibaldi to encounter the French eagles 
within gunshot of the Vatican. We have not now to consider what 
would be the effect of an encounter between the raw levies of the 
Liberator of Sicily and the disciplined legions of Napoleon. The 
question as yet is only this—What may be the effect upon Italy and 
on Europe of Garibaldi once more in arms, and crying, ‘ Rome or 
Death ?” 

The French Emperor is himself too completely the child and 
champion of Democracy not to appreciate the possible effect of a 
stormy and sudden movement beyond the Alps. He has no personal 
interest to serve by withdrawing his flag from Rome. It is his 
business to keep well with the Catholic party, and to preserve peace 
in Europe. But if once the national will of Italy is loudly spoken, 
it remains to be seen whether he can afford to neglect it altogether. 
Democracy in France would have a word to whisper in such a case 
into its Imperial bondsman’s ear. The French Emperor may silence 
the educated and crush the middle classes, The masses who form the 
staple of the French Empire and Republic know that he is their 
representative and champion. The championship of Democracy has 
its perils and responsibilities as well as its pleasures and its privileges. 
We do not believe the Emperor of the French can safely break with 
the Italian nation, and again brave the daggers of a hundred 
new Orsinis. Hitherto the Italian nation has been tolerant of 
his intervention. Garibaldi now appeals to them, and demands in 
their name that it shall cease. The scandal of a rupture with the 
nation he has helped to make is the last thing a man so wise and so 
cautious as Napoleon would wish to entaii upon himself. He has 
had an excuse till now for maintaining his position on the Tiber. 
His choice is now limited to one of two alternatives. He must accept 
civil war and anarchy in Italy, or else abandon Italy to its natural 
protectors, He may, perhaps, not fear to accept even the former. 
We think, however, that it will be a fatal error if he does. At 
any rate, at all hazards, Garibaldi is willing to cross the Rubicon— 
to cast the die, and to stake life and reputation on the risk. 


We do not pretend to predict the issue of the Garibaldian plan. 
But if France is ever to be moved from Rome, we believe that it will 
not be at the sight of Italy sitting like Patience, and turning her 
eyes upon the Capitol ; but from the imminent apprehension of 
foreign disturbance, and perhaps European commotion. Time enough 
has been given to Napoleon ITI. to consult his dignity and the dignity 
of the French flag. It is now time that he should consult the peace 
of Europe, which he is imperilling every hour that he remains at 


Rome. We reproach him with no sinister motive for protracting the 
occupation. He is merely refusing to abandon an old political idea 
of hisown. Surely he must at last abandon it, or else upon his head 


must be the guilt of the bloodshed and trouble that may ensue, 
Rome is kept back from the Italians, and they have an abstract right, 
at all events, to clamour till it is restored. In hoisting again the flag 
of independence, Garibaldi is doing what may be extremely distasteful 
to Europe and to France. For all that, it is natural that Italians 
should view the matter in a different light. As for the charge of 
disloyalty and piracy, it may be left unanswered till we see what is 
the upshot of the affair. Italy is not in a normal state. Consti- 
tutional niceties have not been so eagerly observed the last few years 
in Europe, that minute objections to the formalities of his proceeding 
can be sustained. If unsuccessful, he compromises nobody—certainly 
not the obsequious Cabinet of M. Rattazzi. If he succeeds, the voice 
of Europe will proclaim him a hero and a patriot. The Government of 
Turin cannot now be squeamish as to forms, after accepting the con- 
sequences of his irregular enterprise of two years back, If in his 
own name Garibaldi is to annex kingdoms, he surely may raise in his 
own name the standard of national independence. It would be much 
better for Italy if so anomalous a state of things were past and done 
with. So long as it lasts, it must be endured. It will never cease 
till the French leave Rome. England has abstained long enough 
from interfering, from a proper sense of what was due to French 
honour and susceptibilities. Whatever is done by us should be done 
in @ friendly and courteous spirit. But if Lord Palmerston has at 


heart the interests of freedom and peace, it is his business to make 
England’s voice heard amidst the noise of conflicting interests. We 
cannot abdicate our position as one of the leading Powers of Europe. 
The time has come for us to speak out. The French occupation is 
endangering the peace of the world and the future liberties of Italy. 
It is not too much to say that those liberties now depend very mainly 
on the line taken on this exceedingly important occasion by the 


English Government. 





THE ROUPELL DISCLOSURES. 


NOTHER luminary has fallen from the social horizon. For the 
grand scale upon which he sinned,—for the daring with which 
he carried through his schemes,—for the systematic heartlessness with 
which for years he turned a father’s partiality to the indulgence of his 
own excesses,—above all, for the calm effrontery with which he now 
details his misdeeds, and seems to court the punishment which they 
must inevitably entail, William Roupell stands almost alone in the 
long and infamous list of criminal celebrities. 1t was only the other 
day that a popular novelist complained of the comparative pettiness 
of the excesses which satisfied the flagging passions and languid 
temperaments of our age. There was a sort of wild magnificence, 
he said, about the debaucheries of a Cesar, or the profusion of a Fox, 
which the rake of the nineteenth century in vain attempts to reach. 
Here, however, we have a deliberate recklessness, an unscrupulous 
self-indulgence, an indifference to right and wrong, an insatiable 
desire of gratification, which certainly yield in intensity to nothing of 
which history can tell us. Ten forgeries at least, a princely fortune 
scattered to the winds, a credulous father plundered and cajoled, 
a will stolen, a mother deceived and ruined, brothers and sisters 
robbed of their rightful inheritance,—what bolder incidents could a 
connoiseur in human depravity require? With what more thrilling 
picture could the most daring melodramatist hope to startle, terrify, 
and disgust mankind ? 

The whole story of the Roupell family seems like a gloomy prelude 
to the catastrophe which has at last overtaken it. The father accu- 
mulated a vast property in an employment, of which it is enough to 
say it affords the greatest incentive to theft and the best opportunities 
for its effectual concealment. The trade of a lead-smelter glides but 
too easily into that of a receiver of stolen goods, and it was not likely 
that so prosperous a man as old Mr. Roupell should escape from the sus- 
picions which the character of his business might seem to justify. The 
mother lived for years with the man who afterwards became her hus- 
band, and all her children but one, the plaintiff in the present action, 
are illegitimate. The management of the family was unsatisfactory, 
as might be expected from the equivocal relationship of the parents. 
One of the sons took to open profligacy, was absolutely discarded by 
his father, forbidden his house, and sent on a journey of penitence and 
reformation to the Continent. William, the eldest, seems to have 
contrasted favourably with his brother, and by good sense, temperate 
conduct, and, no doubt, the same sort of ability which he exhibited 
so strikingly last Monday at the trial, completely won his way into 
the old man’s confidence. But the same demon of extravagance 
which haunted his brother was goading him on, only under a more 
deceptive guise, and by courses less open to discovery and disgrace. 
Money must be had, and money existed in almost inexhaustible 
supplies, in his father’s ample coffers. Necessity soon suggested the 
means, and each fresh step in turpitude made its successor seem com- 
paratively easy. Then began the dismal category of deceptions, 
falsifications, perjuries, forgeries, and thefts, on which the counsel for 
the plaintiff had to rest his case. In the first place, the father is 
induced to purchase lands adjoining his own, the purchase-money 
misapplied, and a false acknowledgment of payment tendered. 


Success engenders boldness, wants increase probably with the 
means of supplying them, and the next process which comes to light 
is still more venturesome, still more atrociously unprincipled, than 
that which paved the way for its perpetration. A pretended offer of 
a long lease on the part of an insurance company of which William 
was trustee, is made the pretext for getting hold of Mr. Roupell’s 
title-deeds ; duplicates are quickly made, in which the son with 
dexterous imitation supplies the necessary signatures; these are 
returned to his father to prevent suspicion, while the real ones at once 
become available for his own designs. He takes the title-deeds of the 
Norbiton Park estate to a solicitor, and desires a deed of gift from 
his father to himself to be drawn up. The solicitor—who appears 
certainly to have been more completely off his guard than any legal 
gentleman, under the most unsuspicious circumstances, has a right 
to be,—draws the deed accordingly, and hands it to William in an 
envelope directed to his father, to be submitted for his approval. 
William carries it away, and soon returns to say that his father 
approves it, and to desire that it may be engrossed. When this was 
done, however, the difficulty was but half surmounted ; the deed was 
necessarily in fulfilment of a power, and the power required the 
presence of two attesting witnesses at the time of its execution by 
the father. William accordingly invited two gentlemen to his 











father’s house; the deed in question was produced, the father’s 
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name, and the statement of his presence skilfully concealed, and the 
two witnesses signed their names to a deed executed, as they believed, 
by William himself, but purporting in reality to be executed by old 
Mr. Roupell, whose name William afterwards surreptitiously affixed. 
Thenceforward everything was easy; money was instantly raised 
upon the estate by mortgage, and since the old man’s death, with 
the concurrence of the mortgagee, the land has been sold. It thus 
found its way into the hands of the gentleman from whom by the 
recent action William’s brother Richard, old Mr. Roupell’s only 
legitimate son, sought to recover it in ejectment, as heir-at-law. 
But Mr. Roupell having left a will, it was obvious that this had to 
be got rid of before the claim by inheritance could take effect. And 
this brings us to the crowning-point of this monstrous and protracted 
swindle. Mr. Serjeant Shee, with that keen eye for picturesque 
effect, and that solemn vehemence of manner which place him at the 
head of contemporary rhetoricians, depicted the scene in language 
which none of those who heard him will speedily forget. The news 
of the father’s death brought his wife and his favourite son at once 
to the house where it had taken place. The mother remained 
below, overwhelmed with grief, and William, entrusted with the 
dead man’s keys, mounted to the chamber where his corpse was 
lying, explored the room, ransacked the strong box and escritoire, 
and came at last upon the document which threatened him, if it 
continued in existence, with speedy exposure, ignominy, and ruin. 
This was a will executed some years previously, but modified and 
confirmed in the most deliberate manner, at the chambers of his 
legal advisers, only a few days before the testator’s death. One 
only resource remained to the guilty man, and though a desperate 
one, he adopted it without hesitation. To destroy the will would 
have been ineffectual, but he might cancel it by a document of 
still later date. He procured, therefore, some blank forms at a law- 
stationer’s, and drew a will, leaving everything to his mother, and 
entrusting her and himself with the arrangement of his father’s 
affairs, instead of the executors originally appointed. A joint- 
witness with himself had to be found, and it was necessary that he 
should be one not likely to prove troublesome for long. Accordingly 
William went to an old servant of his father’s, named Muggeridge, 
very far indeed advanced in life, professed to bring him a present 
from his mother, procured his signature to a receipt, and proceeded 
forthwith to affix the best imitation of it he could effect to the pre- 
tended will. When the testator’s affairs were examined, his solicitors 
were, of course, exceedingly surprised at a sudden alteration in testa- 
mentary arrangements, so long ago adopted, so steadily adhered to, 
and so recently confirmed. No suspicions of foul play, however, seem 
to have been aroused : at any rate, we are not informed that inquiries 
were made of Muggeridge, who might instantly, of course, have 
blown the whole story into the air. The successful defrauder entered 
forthwith upon the enjoyments and advantages of his ill-gained posi- 
tion, twisted one piece of property after another out of his mother’s 
hands into his own, and out of his own into those of the wretched 
crew who flock, harpy-like, around a notorious spendthrift, heaped 
theft upon theft, lie upon lie, extravagance upon extravagance, till 
Pleasure herself began to pall, Wealth had no more to give him, and 
the vast resources with which he set out on his ambitious journey had 
dwindled to a point which rendered longer residence in England 
impossible. A pile of papers was burnt, a portion of the dreadful 
secret disclosed to his relations, and the spendthrift took to flight. 
We hear of him no more till he re-appears in the witness-box, col- 
lected in mind, positive in statement, intrepid and almost dignified in 
manner, to heap all this damning evidence upon his own head, and, at 
the cost of his own freedom, to transfer the ruin occasioned by his 
crimes from one set of victims to another. We have proceeded 
throughout on the hypothesis which we think the jury must in- 
evitably have adopted, that William MRoupell’s statement was 
in its main features the truth. Only in a single instance, and then 
on an immaterial point, did the severe cross-examination which he 
underwent at the hands of Mr. Bovill, betray him into anything 
which even approached to a contradiction. The deliberate manner 
in which he answered, and the lengthened pauses which now and 
then occurred, might indeed suggest the idea of pre-arranged fabrica- 
tion, but were equally compatible with the desire expressed by the 
witness, of giving an accurate and explicit account of his mal- 
practices. The calmness with which he connected one part of his 
story with another, explained apparent inconsistencies, and went 
through long and difficult calculations, seemed to imply a degree of 
mental discipline or brazen-faced apathy, for either of which we 
should think it would be very difficult to find a parallel. No witness 
in the most trumpery cause ever gave his evidence with more perfect 
self-possession, and the crowd in the Guildford Court stood almost 
aghast at revelations so disgraceful and so calamitous, detailed with 
a composure which might be the result of philosophy, but which 
looked strangely like an inhuman indifference. 


It is easy enough to understand why both parties were desirous for 
a compromise. Mr. Bovill must have felt that evidence, from how- 
ever impure a source, may be so circumstantial as to defy incredulity ; 
and, on the other hand, Serjeant Shee must have trembled for a 





cause, however strong, which depended for its success on a witness 
convincing the jury that he was a liar, a thief, a perjured man, and a 
forger. ‘The reluctance of the mother and the brother to come into 
the box, and to brand themselves and their family with still further 
ignominy, is equally intelligible; though we can hardly envy the 
feelings of a man who can consent to grow rich on the ruin of his 
brother’s victims, at the price of forfeiting his brother’s liberty, and 
publishing to the world his mother’s disgrace. William Roupell 
has probably run riot, till life has become burthensome, and 
the excitement of a shameful exposure seems scarcely less in- 
tolerable than the ennui of a furtive and laborious existence, 
Something more than a quarter of a million has through his 
hands. A portion of it is, no doubt, likely to find its way back 
to his brother, and inconvenience, suffering, or downright ruin must 
result to many innocent persons. It may be that the blasé defrauder, 
ina moment of desperation, resolved to take his chance of judicial 
leniency, and hopes, having reinstated his relatives, himself once 
again to take a place in society. That hope he must at once throw 
aside. He has incurred the punishment of penal servitude for life, 
and it would be criminal folly to give such a man, so abandoned in 
principle, so skilful in detail, so plausible in demeanour, a second 
opportunity of plunder. It would be like turning a homicidal maniac 
at large, and the results to the community hardly less disastrous. If 
he repents, the strong arm of the law should assist his repentance 
with iron bars, stone walls, an enforced rule of conduct, and a 
complete immunity from the temptations to which he has so griev- 
ously succumbed. Other actions, connected with and arising out of 
his crimes, are likely to be tried, and will throw light upon parts of 
the story which are at present unintelligible. We shall learn, 
perhaps, how it was that one solicitor, under circumstances, to say the 
least, suggestive of fraud, allowed so important a witness as Muggeridge 
to go unexamined ; how it was that another drew a deed of gift for a 
young man of twenty-five, received all instructions from him, handed 
it over to his custody, and never thought once of communicating 
with the father, from whom the gift was to come, on the subject ; 
and how a third in contracting a mortgage upon a voluntary deed, 
and a fourth in agreeing to the purchase of the lands so mortgaged, 
failed to inquire into the circumstances under which it was executed, 
and to ascertain its validity from the person most competent to give 
reliable information. Four such pieces of negligence ought, if possible, 
for the credit of the class, to be explained, and if unsusceptible of 
explanation give a curious idea of the vigilance of those to whom the 
rest of society pays a handsome price for the professional sharp- 
sightedness of which they are supposed to enjoy a monopoly. 








A SUCKLING IN SEARCH OF A TEAT. 


VERY one knows what very disastrous consequences ensued 
when Agamemnon thought fit to take away the handmaid of 

Achilles. A whole “Tliad” was not more than sufficient to com- 
memorate the wrath of the injured Greek. Mr. Bernal Osborne has 
been fain during the past Parliamentary session to play the part of 
Pelides, though perhaps without quite such momentous results to the 
public weal. He certainly has not wandered in silence by the beach 
of the resounding sea ; on the contrary, his voice has been murmurous 
and audible in the extreme, and his wrongs have found vent in that 
strain of candid criticism which is peculiarly soothing to the wounded 
spirits of unemployed officials. Ifwe may be permitted to adopt a less 
classical illustration, we should say that Mr. Osborne’s Parliamentary 
achievements this session have been pretty much what Mr. Henry 
Drummond used to call “the squeak of the pig without a teat.” Time 
was when Mr. Ralph Osborne was the humourist of the House of 
Commons. His jokes were not always of the most delicate nor his 
wit the most refined. Still, when every one is bored, it is something 
to have some one who offers a fair pretext for laughter. A very 
little joke goes a long way in the House of Commons, where the 
article is rare, and Mr. Osborne had almost as much success as 
Whittington’s famous importation into a country where cats were 
unknown. House of Commons reputations are sometimes stran 
and inexplicable in the extreme. It has been said that the critical 
faculty of the collective body is superior to the individual judgment 
of its particular members. It may be so, but it cannot be denied, 
that that august body has, sometimes, odd fancies and peculiar 
tastes. Indeed, the House of Commons, in its likes and its dislikes, 
is occasionally as wayward and capricious as a woman. We ask 
pardon for so ungallant an illustration, but any one who is conversant 
with the matter will admit its correctness. But to return to 
Mr. Osborne. From being what we may be permitted to call a 
distinguished “diner out” in the House of Commons, the fate 
befel the member for Liskeard, which is indeed inevitable sooner 
or later to all speakers more or less successful,—he became a 
small placeman. When the Coalition Government was formed, 
Mr. Osborne got kneaded up as one of the small pebbles in a plum- 
pudding-stone Administration. He was made—Heaven only knows 
why—Secretary to the Admiralty. What his peculiar qualitications 
for such a situation might be it is difficult to conjecture, unless it 
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were that with respect to the duties of his office he could always be 
truly said to be “ at sea.” If the object were to silence a loquacity 
which, if amusing, was sometimes troublesome, the experiment may 
be said to have been entirely successful. If Lord Chatham sank into 
insignificance and an earldom, Mr. Osborne subsided into dulness and 
a place. Whether the various Ministers who had the advantage of 
Mr. Osborne’s co-operation gained by the transaction, is a secret 
which lies in their own breast, though in an incautious moment, on 
a recent occasion, Lord Palmerston seemed on the point of letting 
the cat out of the bag, when Mr. Osborne forced a comparison between 
the services of successive Secretaries of the Admiralty. That Mr. 
Osborne was himself amply satisfied with his position, we may gather 
from the very noisy discontent which he displays at its loss. On the 
whole, the public may be said to have been the chief losers by the 
arrangement, for they lost a moderate jester, and bought in exchange, 
at so much per quarter, a very indifferent official. The reminiscences 
of Mr. Osborne’s ministerial career are not of a character the most 
creditable to his political loyalty. If there is anything in English 
politics less liked than another, it is to see a man in the moment of 
difficulty endeavouring to play his own game at the expense of his 
colleagues. Lord Russell’s great abilities and unquestioned disin- 
terestedness have hardly rescued him from the discredit and odium 
which he has more than once earned by an awkward trick of throwing 
overboard, without any consideration, those with whom he acts. It 
was not to be expected that Mr. Osborne would be allowed to do 
with impunity that for which Lord Russell is hardly forgiven. The 
dirty manner in which Lord Aberdeen’s Secretary of the Admiralty 
gave a last kick to a Government whose fall was obviously imminent, 
but of which he still remained a member, has not been forgotten. 
Since that period it is probable that the colleagues of Mr. Osborne 
rather tolerated than trusted him. Lord Palmerston, with all his 
faults, has always been distinguished by the constant merit of fidelity 
towards those with whom he acts. We need not, therefore, suspect 
him of an undue partiality for one who is always equally ready to 
kick the sick lion or to pay his devotions to the rising sun. 


When the disinterested constituency of Dover withdrew its confi- 
dence from a representative who had ceased to have the dispensation 
of marine jobs, Mr. Osborne found himself without that qualification 
for office, or the alternative power of mischief, which a parliamentary 
seat can alone confer. It perhaps may not have been quite agreeable 
to the ex-Under Secretary to observe with what equanimity his 
former colleagues bore their loss and his disappointment. However, 
the star which had sustained a temporary obscuration was destined to 
emerge, and Liskeard restored to the House of Commons the orna- 
ment it had lost. In the first session a little mild opposition adver- 
tised the expectant candidate for office. But as time went on and 
vacancies were created and filled, the spretce injuria forme exhausted 
the patience of the waiter on Ministerial Providence. As the Minister 
grew more and more cold the ex-Secretary became more and more 
candid. When the object is to criticise, a subject for criticism is 
never far to seek. We are not aware that in his early military 
career Mr. Osborne had devoted any special attention to the subject 
of fortifications. Perhaps, as member for Dover, he had mastered a 
question in which his former constituents were deeply interested, and 
which his gratitude for favours received from them may have induced 
him, since the connection was terminated, so sedulously to promote. 
However that may be, Mr. Osborne has, during the past session, set 
himself up as the great censor of the plan for the defence of the 
country which the Government has proposed, and which Parliament 
has approved. Mr. Disraeli, with all the disposition which a leader 
of Opposition naturally feels to embarrass the administration of his 
adversary, was too wise to initiate, or even to support the guerilla 
warfare of ex-Secretary Osborne. A man who expects one day 
to assume the responsibility of Government himself cannot venture to 
play ducks and drakes with questions so seriously affecting the in- 
terests of the country. 


We have thought it desirable to give a slight biographical sketch 
of Mr. Osborne’s recent political career, in order to explain the other- 
wise somewhat unintelligible episode of the debates on the scheme of 
fortifications which enlivened the session that has just concluded. 
It is difficult to conceive a question into which party or personal 
considerations could be more improperly intruded. The subject was 
one of capital public consequence, and which for its decision required 
the profoundest scientific and professional knowledge. The Govern- 
ment, of course, could not, nor did they rely on their own information 
on the matter, though probably in that respect they are judges at least 
as competent as their critic. They sought, as they were bound to 
seek, the aid of the best informed and most competent advisers with 
whom the military and naval services could supply them. Upon the 
advice of these officers they acted, and presented their plan to Parlia- 
ment, supported by the whole strength of Ministerial responsibility. 
The conduct of Mr. Osborne in the matter was at once as absurd and 
mischievous as it is possible to conceive. On a subject of which he 
could not possibly know anything, he undertook to ridicule and set at 
nought the judgment of every one whose opinion was worth having. 
The House of Commons fortunately treated his criticisms with the 
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contempt they deserved, for the members of the Opposition were as 
little disposed as the supporters of the Government to hazard the 
interests of the country at the instigation of a discontented candidate 
for office. The squeak of the pig without a teat has not availed, and 
the young porker is still on its promotion. We hope that next session 
Mr. Osborne will try some less mischievous, if not more successful, 
expedient of drawing attention to his unappreciated merits. Fiat 
enim subito sus horridus. The inevitable tendency of a young pig is 
to become a—“ boar.” 





BOUNDING BROTHERS. 


Tux fall of the female Blondin has produced a natural and wholesome 
sensation. It has imposed upon the more thoughtless portion of the public 
a fact which any person of ordinary common sense knew perfectly well before— 
that walking with a wheelbarrow on a rope some hundred feet in the air is a 
dangerous, even if it be an admirable feat. A large portion of the press is 
beginning to demand that these sensation performances shall be stopped by 
the police. We have no sympathy for those who go to see these somewhat 
degrading acrobatic sights ; though we have a great deal of sympathy for 
anybody who has been driven by want and poverty to get a precarious live- 
lihood by standing on his head at an unnatural height above the level of the 
sea. By all means, if the police like to interfere, let them do so; though 
Blondin, when Blondin’s occupation is gone, has as much right to be pensioned 
off as the late proctors in the Probate Courts. We should very much like to 
know, however, how far is the principle of interference to be carried, and 
what, under such circumstances, is to become of Bounding Brothers. The 
Bounding Brother, as a rule, earns his bread by putting himself generally in 
uncomfortable positions, and, in particular, by placing himself on the pit of 
his stomach on the top of a long pole. There can be no doubt in the mind 
of any sane man as to the extreme discomfort of this attitude. It is 
also, in all probability, extremely dangerous. If the bridge of the nose 
of the Bounding Brother who supports the pole were to give way, 
as on Mr. Buckle’s statistical theory it ought to do in a percentage of cases, 
the Bounding Brother who was at the other end of the pole would most 
probably be killed, and his digestion in any case permanently injured. If 
the pole were to come down upon the heads of the crowd in the middle 
of which he performs, other lives besides his own would be sacrificed. It is 
therefore plain that if the bridges of the noses of the terrestrial Bounding 
Brothers gave way at all often, the celestial Bounding Brothers would be 
public nuisances in the highest degree. The question—the startling question 
—at once occurs, are Bounding Brothers to be prohibited? If so, an honest 
source of employment is taken from a small but deserving class. <A similar 
administrative problem occurs in the case of those little boys who run by the 
side of the omnibuses, turning somersets as they go. A more perilous occu- 
pation can scarcely be conceived. A single false step, and the neck of the 
juvenile performer is broken. A single careless calculation, and he turns his 
somerset against a lamp-post; or, still worse, against the person of 
an elderly gentleman on the pavement. What are the police to do? 
Are they to devote themselves to the duty of preserving little boys 
from self-destruction in the streets of London, as they will this autumn 
have to perform the task of preserving game in the country? 
Lastly, let us put that still more terrible and insoluble moral problem 
which baffled even the consummate intellect of Lord Raynham for a 
whole session—we allude to the case of housemaids cleaning windows from 
the outside. Supposing a housemaid suddenly to give way during this 
acrobatic performance, what would become, we do not say of herself, but of 
the passengers below ? Should the metropolitan police have strict injunctions 
to direct all housemaids to clean windows only from the inside? Nothing 
could be more pernicious to the safety and well-being of the passers in a 
public thoroughfare than the sudden and unexpected descent of an occasional 
housemaid, It would, on the whole, be better to be fallen upon by a Bounding 
Brother. And before we leave the subject, we cannot but refer to an 
extremely immoral and “sensation” spectacle which might have been seen a 
few weeks ago on the top of Salisbury Cathedral. On the summit of the 
Cathedral is a tower ; on the top of the tower stands a vane. Once a year, 
regardless of his prospects, the man who has charge of the weathercock climbs 
up to it, to perform the necessary task of oiling the cock’s joints. This last 
season we regret, in the interests of public decorum, to have to state that, 
after oiling the machine, he got astride upon it, and surveyed the world for a 
little while from that elevated position. Ought he, or ought he not, to have 
been put in prison when he came down? and would Lord Raynham wish next 
session to make it a highly penal offence to sit upon any weathercock at a 
culpable height above the level of the sea ? 

The difficulty, of course, in such cases would be to fix the height after 
which sceenobatic or acrobatic feats became indictable by statute law. How 
high may Blondin be permitted to walk on a tight-rope in a sack? How far 
ought Leotard to be allowed to swing himself? Is everything contrary to 
public decency which is dangerous? If not, where is the line to be drawn 
in any way which will protect the vested interests of house painters, and, 
indeed, of the more spirited members of the Alpine Club? Even Lord 
Raynham could hardly venture to say that it was not immoral to stand on 
one’s head upon a church steeple, but that it was highly immoral to take 
money for it. We confess we think that if a man is going to put himself in 
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unnatural positions in mid-air, it is highly desirable that his family should 
get something by his death. By all means let him be paid for it. The late 
Mr. Albert Smith made a fortune out of the avalanches of Mont Blanc. The 
Alpine Club and Mr. Tyndall this summer are reaping untold glory out 
of the Matterhorn. Is M. Blondin to be prevented from breaking his 
neck in his own way at an altitude of his own choosing? The 
public, says a virtuous and indignant contemporary, are not to be 
allowed to witness self-murder at a shilling a-head. We are totally unable 
to comprehend how far it is proposed to carry the supervision of the public 
authorities. If M. Blondin chooses to go up a rope in a volley of fireworks 
and to the sound of regimental music, who is to prevent him? Sir Richard 
Mayne or his successor cannot be expected to tell off a special constable to 
hang upon his coat-tails. They may, indeed, interfere to see that nobody 
is underneath him in case he tumbles ; but they can do no more, unless they 
have made up their minds as to the exact height to which a mountebank of 
ordinary specific gravity may climb without imperilling his neck. The case of 
children is entirely different. Their necks are under the protection of 
society till they have reached years of discretion. Nobody may lawfully 
wheel babies on a tight rope over a precipice. Nobody may send little boys 
who are too young to judge for themselves up a chimney for the purposes of 
sweeping it. But we have not yet heard of any law which is meant to deter 
a male chimney-sweep of forty from going up any chimney in the world, 
singing “‘ excelsior” as he goes. The theory of the law is, that though no 
member of the State has a right to contemplate self-destruction, it is the 
business of all men and women to take care of their own lives. What 
becomes of the proud privileges of Englishmen, if a man who professes to 
swallow a hot poker is to be prevented by the police ? 

There is at this moment in London a wonderful mechanical horse, only 
inferior in ingeguity of construction to the wooden horse of Troy. It kicks, 
it rears, it plunges upon a pivot which is stuck upon a post. Miracles of 
horsemanship and unhorsemanship are daily performed upon its back by 
anybody who chooses to pay eighteen pence for the experience of being 
kicked off. There is, it is true, a feather-bed underneath, which receives the 
weight of the dismounted cavaliers who cannot keep their seat. But for the 
feather-bed necks would be freely broken, and a rider of discredit and tact 
who had presence of mind enough to wait for his opportunity, might possibly 
manage to break his neck in spite of it. If Blondin is put down, surely 
justice demands that the use of the feather-bed should be made compulsory 
by Act of Parliament. Nor do we know that the Act of Parliament ought 
to stop here. This is the season at which London receives a shoal of 
foreigners, who come over to see the Exhibition. Those whose fate still 
detains them in the Metropolis may see every afternoon—if they choose to 
walk in Rotten-row,—spectacles which make the boldest tremble. Mounted 
on a ferocious charger, “ Moosoo” may be seen, regardless of consequences, 
galloping madly across the park, and placing in the utmost jeopardy his 
valuable life. No sane person who watches his Mazeppa-like career can 
doubt that before his ride is over “ Moosoo” is destined—like “ golden lads 
and lasses ”—ultimately to come to dust. All danger would be obviated if 
livery stable-keepers were obliged by law to see that foreigners were 
properly padded before they were allowed to mount. Some ten years 
ago Her Majesty went in person to open the Royal Exchange. It became 
the solemn duty of the Court of Aldermen to attend Her Majesty 
upon horseback. All was done that could be done by the authorities 
whose business it was to find the horses, to ensure the personal safety of the 
civic dignitaries on the top of them. The quietest horses in London were 
bespoken for weeks before. Never, in all probability, had so tame and mean- 
spirited a set of animals been seen within the kingdom as that which collected 
outside Guildhall on that eventful morning. The day broke seriously and 
gloomily on the families of the equestrian aldermen. They took leave of 
their wives and children in awe and silence ; and it was said that the Lord 
Mayor left the Lady Mayoress in the same state of mind as that in which 
Hector took leave of his Andromache. But when the mounting came all peril had 
been prevented by the sagacious prudence of the sheriffs. Every horse who 
was destined to bear the weight of a city functionary had that morning been 
twice ridden to Woolwich by a Life-guardsman, and a trooper stood at his 
head in case any symptoms of animation had been left after the journey. 
Thanks to this wise precaution, the lives of London’s noblest and bravest 
were once more spared. If the State is really going to take under its pro- 
tection the safety of wilful danger hunters, we cannot but commend the con- 
trivance to the notice of the Secretary of State. Let us at once have a law 
that no Frenchman shall get on the back of any horse that has not been 
driven in an omnibus that morning. “Perish the vile epicurean cant about 
sensations ” (we quote the lines of the Daily Telegraph) “and the danger of 
interfering with the amusement of the public! The public are not to be 
allowed to witness self-murders at a shilling a-head.” A late respected 
dean, who was also the master of one of the first colleges in Oxford, had a 
pony which, though it was utterly incapable of kicking anybody off, was 
still capable of inspiring terror in the heart of an academical dignitary. To 
make assurance doubly sure, he had the pony well ridden in the morning by 
all the tutors in the college when he intended to ride him in the afternoon. 
“Let the Catechetical Lecturer,” he used to say to his servant, “ ride the 
Stagyrite at eleven ; the Dean of Chapel shall ride him at twelve ; and—I 
will mount him at one.” 

Though it is not the province of the police to interfere with the feats that 








are drawing crowds of foolish spectators in all parts of London, we need not 
say that we have no sympathy with those who sanction them with their 
presence, still less with those who make money by the exhibition of the 
break-neck exploits of their employés. It is a miserable and shocking thing 
to think that such sights are attractive to the masses, All who patronize 
them are morally though not legally responsible for the accidents that may 
happen before their eyes. If Blondin is killed, part at least of the blame will 
rest on those who tempt him to tempt Providence. The remedy is obvious. 
Let society discountenance these exhibitions. When they cease to be remu- 
nerative to the performer, they will soon be discontinued altogether. In this 
way it is to be hoped that the catastrophe which befell the miserable woman 
at Highbury Barn will not be without its good effects. The press have 
spoken the feelings of all proper-minded people on the subject. It is a 
disgrace to humanity that such things should be encouraged. As long, how- 
ever, as Englishmen are Englishmen, the arm of the law cannot be called in. 
But we do not envy the sensations of any man or woman who comes away 
from witnessing the tragic termination of a spectacle which is not the less 
reprehensible because it is not illegal. 








THE MINIATURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
[Szconp Norice.] 


Portraits of the young Chevalier and the Cardinal York—or, as it may 
perhaps be more proper to call them, Charles III. and Henry 1X.—could 
come from no more appropriate owner than Mr. Waterton : the distinguished 
naturalist, who has a tenderness for all animals except the Hanoverian rat, 
doubtless cherishes the portraits of the last men of the old family, though it 
is impossible to look on the baggy cheeks of Charles Edward common to all 
likenesses taken in his late years, without remembering the dismal stories of 
constant intemperance preserved in the memoirs of the time. The stoutest 
of Jacobites turned to the reigning family on the death of the Cardinal, and 
the miniature of our Queen, taken when a two-year-old baby, lent by Mrs. 
Brock, rests amicably by the side of Henry IX. The same case contains a 
picture of Sir Thomas More’s family, lent by Mr. Sotheby, rivalling in beauty 
Lord Powis’s portrait of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The scheme of the 
picture is of a kind very rare in England, inasmuch as it represents no scene 
which could possibly have occurred, but includes five generations of the 
family, all of man’s estate,—the father of Sir Thomas, Judge More ; Sir 
Thomas himself ; his wife, his eldest son and his wife ; three daughters of Sir 
Thomas, Margaret Roper and her sisters ; a grandson, with his wife and two 
sons: the several personages, attired in the costumes of their respective 
times, are assembled together in a room of the Chancellor’s house at Chelsea, 
and through an open window we see the garden, and, in the distance, London. 
The composition of the picture is exceedingly happy ; most of the group have 
been reading, but some remark has occasioned a temporary suspension of 
their study ; musical instruments lie in different parts of the room, and a 
well-filled vase of flowers stands on a sideboard. The picture was evidently 
painted in the reign of James I., and we should probably not err in attributing 
it to Isaac Oliver. 

Mr. Gladstene has lent the Exhibition a picture of himself and sister as 
children. The Chancellor of the Exchequer appears as a dark-eyed little boy 
of six years old ; but it is satisfactory to find that he is only a boy, and no 
youthful prodigy. The painter, Hargreaves, of Liverpool, and some other 
specimens of his art, are found near. Mr. Maskell sends a portrait of the 
Regent Murray, by Sir Antonio More, and one of the unfortunate Lady 
Arabella Stuart, who may be said to have suffered imprisonment for breaking 
a non-existent Royal Marriage Act. When James, however, imprisoned his 
cousin for marrying a Seymour, he might appeal to the conduct of Elizabeth, 
who imprisoned hers, Lady Katharine Grey, for a precisely similar reason. 
Mr. Maskell’s contributions also include a striking enamel of Lord Chatham. 
Mr. T. Baring exhibits an excellent Duchesne—Napoleon in 1815 ; and just 
above is a beautiful example of Isabey—the Countess of Oxford, lent by the 
Countess Harley-Teleki. From Mr. Morgan Vane comes a portrait of Bar- 
bara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland. We meet next a group of Cooper’s 
portraits : a Milton, lent by Mr. Morritt, is said to have belonged to his 
danghter, Deborah ; but its authenticity has been most sharply disputed ; 
and, indeed, in the Duke of Buccleuch’s third case, the same head is ascribed 
to Thurloe. It once belonged to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a controversy 
between him (under the reversed initials, R. J.) and Lord Hailes upon it 
is found in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Mr. Marsh, in an elaborate paper on 
the “ Engraved Portraits and Pretended Portraits of Milton,” read before 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, has decided against its 
claims ; but whatever decision we may arrive at upon the subject or descent 
of the picture, we must join Sir Joshua in admiration of its beauty. 
Duplicates of the same portrait of Cromwell are lent by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Mr. Norman Wilkinson. It is probably impossible to decide 
which is the original, or whether both may not be copies of a third picture. 
They are unfinished, and represent the Protector in his last sickness, after 
suffering from ague, with his head supported by a pillow. Mr. Wilkinson’s 


| picture is painted on the back of a playing-card, a circumstance which will 
| probably be considered adverse to its claim to be the original portrait. The 


well-known representation of Cromwell’s side-face, engraved by Houbraken, 
is given here ina picture lent by Mrs. Monckton Milnes, once in the posses- 
sion of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and two medallions of his highness are lent 
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were that with respect to the duties of his office he could always be 
truly said to be “at sea.” If the object were to silence a loquacity 
which, if amusing, was sometimes troublesome, the experiment may 
be said to have been entirely successful. If Lord Chatham sank into 
insignificance and an earldom, Mr. Osborne subsided into dulness and 
a place. Whether the various Ministers who had the advantage of 
Mr. Osborne’s co-operation gained by the transaction, is a secret 
which lies in their own breast, though in an incautious moment, on 
a recent occasion, Lord Palmerston seemed on the point of letting 
the cat out of the bag, when Mr. Osborne forced a comparison between 
the services of successive Secretaries of the Admiralty. That Mr. 
Osborne was himself amply satisfied with his position, we may gather 
from the very noisy discontent which he displays at its loss. On the 
whole, the public may be said to have been the chief losers by the 
arrangement, for they lost a moderate jester, and bought in exchange, 
at so much per quarter, a very indifferent official. The reminiscences 
of Mr. Osborne’s ministerial career are not of a character the most 
creditable to his political loyalty. If there is anything in English 

lities less liked than another, it is to see aman in the moment of 
difficulty endeavouring to play his own game at the expense of his 
colleagues. Lord Russell’s great abilities and unquestioned disin- 
terestedness have hardly rescued him from the discredit and odium 
which he has more than once earned by an awkward trick of throwing 
overboard, without any consideration, those with whom he acts. It 
was not to be expected that Mr. Osborne would be allowed to do 
with impunity that for which Lord Russell is hardly forgiven. The 
dirty manner in which Lord Aberdeen’s Secretary of the Admiralty 
gave a last kick to a Government whose fall was obviously imminent, 
but of which he still remained a member, has not been forgotten. 
Since that period it is probable that the colleagues of Mr. Osborne 
rather tolerated than trusted him. Lord Palmerston, with all his 
faults, has always been distinguished by the constant merit of fidelity 
towards those with whom he acts. We need not, therefore, suspect 
him of an undue partiality for one who is always equally ready to 
kick the sick lion or to pay his devotions to the rising sun. 


When the disinterested constituency of Dover withdrew its confi- 
dence from a representative who had ceased to have the dispensation 
of marine jobs, Mr. Osborne found himself without that qualification 
for office, or the alternative power of mischief, which a parliamentary 
seat can alone confer. It perhaps may not have been quite agreeable 
to the ex-Under Secretary to observe with what equanimity his 
former colleagues bore their loss and his disappointment. However, 
the star which had sustained a temporary obscuration was destined to 
emerge, and Liskeard restored to the House of Commons the orna- 
ment it had lost. In the first session a little mild opposition adver- 
tised the expectant candidate for office. But as time went on and 
vacancies were created and filled, the sprete injuria forme exhausted 
the patience of the waiter on Ministerial Providence. As the Minister 
grew more and more cold the ex-Secretary became more and more 
candid. When the object is to criticise, a subject for criticism is 
never far to seek. We are not aware that in his early military 
career Mr. Osborne had devoted any special attention to the subject 
of fortifications. Perhaps, as member for Dover, he had mastered a 
question in which his former constituents were deeply interested, and 
which his gratitude for favours received from them may have induced 
him, since the connection was terminated, so sedulously to promote. 
However that may be, Mr. Osborne has, during the past session, set 
himself up as the great censor of the plan for the defence of the 
country which the Government has proposed, and which Parliament 
has approved. Mr. Disraeli, with all the disposition which a leader 
of Opposition naturally feels to embarrass the administration of his 
adversary, was too wise to initiate, or even to support the guerilla 
warfare of ex-Secretary Osborne. A man who expects one day 
to assume the responsibility of Government himself cannot venture to 
play ducks and drakes with questions so seriously affecting the in- 
terests of the country. 


We have thought it desirable to give a slight biographical sketch 
of Mr. Osborne’s recent political career, in order to explain the other- 
wise somewhat unintelligible episode of the debates on the scheme of 
fortifications which enlivened the session that has just concluded. 
It is difficult to conceive a question into which party or personal 
considerations could be more improperly intruded. The subject was 
one of capital public consequence, and which for its decision required 
the profoundest scientific and professional knowledge. The Govern- 
ment, of course, could not, nor did they rely on their own information 
on the matter, though probably in that respect they are judges at least 
as competent as their critic. They sought, as they were bound to 
seek, the aid of the best informed and most competent advisers with 
whom the military and naval services could supply them. Upon the 
advice of these officers they acted, and presented their plan to Parlia- 
ment, supported by the whole strength of Ministerial responsibility. 
The conduct of Mr. Osborne in the matter was at once as absurd and 
mischievous as it is possible to conceive. On a subject of which he 
could not possibly know anything, he undertook to ridicule and set at 
nought the judgment of every one whose opinion was worth having. 
The House of Commons fortunately treated his criticisms with the 
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contempt they deserved, for the members of the Opposition were as 
little disposed as the supporters of the Government to hazard the 
interests of the country at the instigation of a discontented candidate 
for office. The squeak of the pig without a teat has not availed, and 
the young porker is still on its promotion. We hope that next session 
Mr. Osborne will try some less mischievous, if not more successful, 
expedient of drawing attention to his unappreciated merits. Fiat 
enim subito sus horridus. The inevitable tendency of a young pig is 
to become a—“ boar.” 





BOUNDING BROTHERS. 


Tux fall of the female Blondin has produced a natural and wholesome 
sensation. It has imposed upon the more thoughtless portion of the public 
a fact which any person of ordinary common sense knew perfectly well before— 
that walking with a wheelbarrow on a rope some hundred feet in the air is a 
dangerous, even if it be an admirable feat. A large portion of the press is 
beginning to demand that these sensation performances shall be stopped by 
the police. We have no sympathy for those who go to see these somewhat 
degrading acrobatic sights ; though we have a great deal of sympathy for 
anybody who has been driven by want and poverty to get a precarious live- 
lihood by standing on his head at an unnatural height above the level of the 
sea. By all means, if the police like to interfere, let them do so; though 
Blondin, when Blondin’s occupation is gone, has as much right to be pensioned 
off as the late proctors in the Probate Courts. We should very much like to 
know, however, how far is the principle of interference to be carried, and 
what, under such circumstances, is to become of Bounding Brothers. The 
Bounding Brother, as a rule, earns his bread by putting himself generally in 
uncomfortable positions, and, in particular, by placing himself on the pit of 
his stomach on the top of a long pole. There can be no doubt in the mind 
of any sane man as to the extreme discomfort of this attitude. It is 
also, in all probability, extremely dangerous. If the bridge of the nose 
of the Bounding Brother who supports the pole were to give way, 
as on Mr. Buckle’s statistical theory it ought to do in a percentage of cases, 
the Bounding Brother who was at the other end of the pole would most 
probably be killed, and his digestion in any case permanently injured. If 
the pole were to come down upon the heads of the crowd in the middle 
of which he performs, other lives besides his own would be sacrificed. It is 
therefore plain that if the bridges of the noses of the terrestrial Bounding 
Brothers gave way at all often, the celestial Bounding Brothers would be 
public nuisances in the highest degree. The question—the startling question 
—at once occurs, are Bounding Brothers to be prohibited? If so, an honest 
source of employment is taken from a small but deserving class. A similar 
administrative problem occurs in the case of those little boys who run by the 
side of the omnibuses, turning somersets as they go. A more perilous occu- 
pation can scarcely be conceived. A single false step, and the neck of the 
juvenile performer is broken. A single careless calculation, and he turns his 
somerset against a lamp-post; or, still worse, against the person of 
an elderly gentleman on the pavement. What are the police to do? 
Are they to devote themselves to the duty of preserving little boys 
from self-destruction in the streets of London, as they will this autumn 
have to perform the task of preserving game in the country? 
Lastly, let us put that still more terrible and insoluble moral problem 
which baffled even the consummate intellect of Lord Raynham for a 
whole session—we allude to the case of housemaids cleaning windows from 
the outside. Supposing a housemaid suddenly to give way during this 
acrobatic performance, what would become, we do not say of herself, but of 
the passengers below ? Should the metropolitan police have strict injunctions 
to direct all housemaids to clean windows only from the inside? Nothing 
could be more pernicious to the safety and well-being of the passers in a 
public thoroughfare than the sudden and unexpected descent of an occasional 
housemaid, It would, on the whole, be better to be fallen upon by a Bounding 
Brother. And before we leave the subject, we cannot but refer to an 
extremely immoral and “sensation” spectacle which might have been seen a 
few weeks ago on the top of Salisbury Cathedral. On the summit of the 
Cathedral is a tower ; on the top of the tower stands a vane, Once a year, 
regardless of his prospects, the man who has charge of the weathercock climbs 
up to it, to perform the necessary task of oiling the cock’s joints. This last 
season we regret, in the interests of public decorum, to have to state that, 
after oiling the machine, he got astride upon it, and surveyed the world for a 
little while from that elevated position. Ought he, or ought he not, to have 
been put in prison when he came down? and would Lord Raynham wish next 
session to make it a highly penal offence to sit wpon any weathercock at a 
culpable height above the level of the sea ? 

The difficulty, of course, in such cases would be to fix the height after 
which sczenobatic or acrobatic feats became indictable by statute law. How 
high may Blondin be permitted to walk on a tight-rope in a sack? How far 
ought Leotard to be allowed to swing himself? Is everything contrary to 
public decency which is dangerous? If not, where is the line to be drawn 
in any way which will protect the vested interests of house painters, and, 
indeed, of the more spirited members of the Alpine Club? Even Lord 
Raynham could hardly venture to say that it was not immoral to stand on 
one’s head upon a church steeple, but that it was highly immoral to take 
money for it. We confess we think that if a man is going to put himself in 
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unnatural positions in mid-air, it is highly desirable that his family should 
get something by his death. By all means let him be paid for it. The late 
Mr. Albert Smith made a fortune out of the avalanches of Mont Blanc. The 
Alpine Club and Mr, Tyndall this summer are reaping untold glory out 
of the Matterhorn. Is M. Blondin to be prevented from breaking his 
neck in his own way at an altitude of his own choosing? The 
public, says a virtuous and indignant contemporary, are not to be 
allowed to witness self-murder at a shilling a-head. We are totally unable 
to comprehend how far it is proposed to carry the supervision of the public 
authorities. If M. Blondin chooses to go up a rope in a volley of fireworks 
and to the sound of regimental music, who is to prevent him? Sir Richard 
Mayne or his successor cannot be expected to tell off a special constable to 
hang upon his coat-tails. They may, indeed, interfere to see that nobody 
is underneath him in case he tumbles ; but they can do no more, unless they 
have made up their minds as to the exact height to which a mountebank of 
ordinary specific gravity may climb without imperilling his neck. The case of 
children is entirely different. Their necks are under the protection of 
society till they have reached years of discretion. Nobody may lawfully 
wheel babies on a tight rope over a precipice. Nobody may send little boys 
who are too young to judge for themselves up a chimney for the purposes of 
sweeping it. But we have not yet heard of any law which is meant to deter 
a male chimney-sweep of forty from going up any chimney in the world, 
singing “ excelsior” as he goes. The theory of the law is, that though no 
member of the State has a right to contemplate self-destruction, it is the 
business of all men and women to take care of their own lives. What 
becomes of the proud privileges of Englishmen, if a man who professes to 
swallow a hot poker is to be prevented by the police ? 

There is at this moment in London a wonderful mechanical horse, only 
inferior in ingeyguity of construction to the wooden horse of Troy. It kicks, 
it rears, it plunges upon a pivot which is stuck upon a post. Miracles of 
horsemanship and unhorsemanship are daily performed upon its back by 
anybody who chooses to pay eighteen pence for the experience of being 
kicked off. There is, it is true, a feather-bed underneath, which receives the 
weight of the dismounted cavaliers who cannot keep their seat. But for the 
feather-bed necks would be freely broken, and a rider of discredit and tact 
who had presence of mind enough to wait for his opportunity, might possibly 
manage to break his neck in spite of it. If Blondin is put down, surely 
justice demands that the use of the feather-bed should be made compulsory 
by Act of Parliament. Nor do we know that the Act of Parliament ought 
to stop here. This is the season at which London receives a shoal of 
foreigners, who come over to see the Exhibition. Those whose fate still 
detains them in the Metropolis may see every afternoon—if they choose to 
walk in Rotten-row,—-spectacles which make the boldest tremble. Mounted 
on a ferocious charger, “ Moosoo” may be seen, regardless of consequences, 
galloping madly across the park, and placing in the utmost jeopardy his 
valuable life. No sane person who watches his Mazeppa-like career can 
doubt that before his ride is over “ Moosoo” is destined—like “ golden lads 
and lasses ”—-ultimately to come to dust. All danger would be obviated if 
livery stable-keepers were obliged by law to see that foreigners were 
properly padded before they were allowed to mount. Some ten years 
ago Her Majesty went in person to open the Royal Exchange. It became 
the solemn duty of the Court of Aldermen to attend Her Majesty 
upon horseback. All was done that could be done by the authorities 
whose business it was to find the horses, to ensure the personal safety of the 
civic dignitaries on the top of them. The quietest horses in London were 
bespoken for weeks before. Never, in all probability, had so tame and mean- 
spirited a set of animals been seen within the kingdom as that which collected 
outside Guildhall on that eventful morning. The day broke seriously and 
gloomily on the families of the equestrian aldermen. They took leave of 
their wives and children in awe and silence ; and it was said that the Lord 
Mayor left the Lady Mayoress in the same state of mind as that in which 
Hector took leave of his Andromache. But when the mounting came all peril had 
been prevented by the sagacious prudence of the sheriffs. Every horse who 
was destined to bear the weight of a city functionary had that morning been 
twice ridden to Woolwich by a Life-guardsman, and a trooper stood at his 
head in case any symptoms of animation had been left after the journey. 
Thanks to this wise precaution, the lives of London’s noblest and bravest 
were once more spared. If the State is really going to take under its pro- 
tection the safety of wilful danger hunters, we cannot but commend the con- 
trivance to the notice of the Secretary of State. Let us at once have a law 
that no Frenchman shall get on the back of any horse that has not been 
driven in an omnibus that morning. “Perish the vile epicurean cant about 
sensations ” (we quote the lines of the Daily Telegraph) “and the danger of 
interfering with the amusement of the public! The public are not to be 
allowed to witness self-murders at a shilling a-head.” A late respected 
dean, who was also the master of one of the first colleges in Oxford, had a 
pony which, though it was utterly incapable of kicking anybody off, was 
still capable of inspiring terror in the heart of an academical dignitary. To 
make assurance doubly sure, he had the pony well ridden in the morning by 
all the tutors in the college when he intended to ride him in the afternoon. 
“Let the Catechetical Lecturer,” he used to say to his servant, “ ride the 
Stagyrite at eleven ; the Dean of Chapel shall ride him at twelve ; and—I 
will mount him at one.” 

Though it is not the province of the police to interfere with the feats that 








are drawing crowds of foolish spectators in all parts of London, we need not 
say that we have no sympathy with those who sanction them with their 
presence, still less with those who make money by the exhibition of the 
break-neck exploits of their employés. It is a miserable and shocking thing 
to think that such sights are attractive to the masses, All who patronize 
them are morally though not legally responsible for the accidents that may 
happen before their eyes. If Blondin is killed, part at least of the blame will 
rest on those who tempt him to tempt Providence. The remedy is obvious. 
Let society discountenance these exhibitions. When they cease to be remu- 
nerative to the performer, they will soon be discontinued altogether. In this 
way it is to be hoped that the catastrophe which befell the miserable woman 
at Highbury Barn will not be without its good effects. The press have 
spoken the feelings of all proper-minded people on the subject. It is a 
disgrace to humanity that such things should be encouraged. As long, how- 
ever, as Englishmen are Englishmen, the arm of the law cannot be called in. 
But we do not envy the sensations of any man or woman who comes away 
from witnessing the tragic termination of a spectacle which is not the less 
reprehensible because it is not illegal. 








THE MINIATURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
[Szconp Norice.] 


Portraits of the young Chevalier and the Cardinal York—or, as it may 
perhaps be more proper to call them, Charles III. and Henry 1X.—could 
come from no more appropriate owner than Mr. Waterton : the distinguished 
naturalist, who has a tenderness for all animals except the Hanoverian rat, 
doubtless cherishes the portraits of the last men of the old family, though it 
is impossible to look on the baggy cheeks of Charles Edward common to all 
likenesses taken in his late years, without remembering the dismal stories of 
constant intemperance preserved in the memoirs of the time. The stoutest 
of Jacobites turned to the reigning family on the death of the Cardinal, and 
the miniature of our Queen, taken when a two-year-old baby, lent by Mrs. 
Brock, rests amicably by the side of Henry IX. The same case contains a 
picture of Sir Thomas More’s family, lent by Mr. Sotheby, rivalling in beauty 
Lord Powis’s portrait of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The scheme of the 
picture is of a kind very rare in England, inasmuch as it represents no scene 
which could possibly have occurred, but includes five generations of the 
family, all of man’s estate,—the father of Sir Thomas, Judge More ; Sir 
Thomas himself ; his wife, his eldest son and his wife ; three daughters of Sir 
Thomas, Margaret Roper and her sisters ; a grandson, with his wife and two 
sons: the several personages, attired in the costumes of their respective 
times, are assembled together in a room of the Chancellor’s house at Chelsea, 
and through an open window we see the garden, and, in the distance, London. 
The composition of the picture is exceedingly happy ; most of the group have 
been reading, but some remark has occasioned a temporary suspension of 
their study ; musical instruments lie in different parts of the room, and a 
well-filled vase of flowers stands on a sideboard. The picture was evidently 
painted in the reign of James I., and we should probably not err in attributing 
it to Isaac Oliver. 

Mr. Gladstone has lent the Exhibition a picture of himself and sister as 
children. The Chancellor of the Exchequer appears as a dark-eyed little boy 
of six years old ; but it is satisfactory to find that he is only a boy, aud no 
youthful prodigy. The painter, Hargreaves, of Liverpool, and some other 
specimens of his art, are found near. Mr. Maskell sends a portrait of the 
Regent Murray, by Sir Antonio More, and one of the unfortunate Lady 
Arabella Stuart, who may be said to have suffered imprisonment for breaking 
a non-existent Royal Marriage Act. When James, however, imprisoned his 
cousin for marrying a Seymour, he might appeal to the conduct of Elizabeth, 
who imprisoned hers, Lady Katharine Grey, for a precisely similar reason. 
Mr. Maskell’s contributions also include a striking enamel of Lord Chatham. 
Mr. T. Baring exhibits an excellent Duchesne—Napoleon in 1815 ; and just 
above is a beautiful example of Isabey—the Countess of Oxford, lent by the 
Countess Harley-Teleki. From Mr. Morgan Vane comes a portrait of Bar- 
bara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland. We meet next a group of Cooper’s 
portraits : a Milton, lent by Mr. Morritt, is said to have belonged to his 
daughter, Deborah ; but its authenticity has been most sharply disputed ; 
and, indeed, in the Duke of Buccleuch’s third case, the same head is ascribed 
to Thurloe. It once belonged to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and a controversy 
between him (under the reversed initials, R. J.) and Lord Hailes upon it 
is found in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Mr. Marsh, in an elaborate paper on 
the “ Engraved Portraits and Pretended Portraits of Milton,” read before 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, has decided against its 
claims ; but whatever decision we may arrive at upon the subject or descent 
of the picture, we must join Sir Joshua in admiration of its beauty. 
Duplicates of the same portrait of Cromwell are lent by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Mr. Norman Wilkinson. It is probably impossible to decide 
which is the original, or whether both may not be copies of a third picture. 
They are unfinished, and represent the Protector in his last sickness, after 
suffering from ague, with his head supported by a pillow. Mr. Wilkinson’s 
picture is painted on the back of a playing-card, a circumstance which will 
probably be considered adverse to its claim to be the original portrait. The 
well-known representation of Cromwell’s side-face, engraved by Houbraken, 
is given here ina picture lent by Mrs. Monckton Milnes, once in the posses- 
sion of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and two medallions of his highness are lent 
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by the Rev. Mr. Croker and the Rev. J. Beck. In the same group is a 
rare portrait of the Lady Elizabeth Cromwell (the Protector’s wife), and 
another, Mrs. Claypole, both belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch ; the strong 
family likeness between the mother and daughter is very noticeable. _The 
Earl de Grey and Ripon, and the Messrs. Farrer, send finished portraits of 
Cromwell, both founded on the pictures exhibited by the Duke of Buccleuch 


and Mr. Wilkinson. 
A curious portrait of Charles I., taken near the end of his life, when he 
had allowed his beard to grow, is lent by Sir Philip de Grey Egerton. 
Mr. P. Doyle sends a portrait of Marat, and it must be confessed that the 
monster looks exceedingly human ; there is even something humorous about 
the brown eyes and dimpled cheek. It is singular that Marat should be the 
only one of the men of the Revolution found here, nor are there many 
victims of the outbreak ; we have mentioned Philippe Egalité, and we shall 
meet with the Princesse de Lamballe, a Louis XVI., and Marie Antoinette (2). 
The Exhibition is indebted to Mr. P. H. Howard for a number of portraits 
of the Howard family ; amongst them the third Duke (by Holbein), who 
barely saved his neck in the time of Henry VIII., and the fourth (by Sir 
Antonio More), who did not save his in the time of Elizabeth ; the son of 
the one and father of the other, the poet, Earl of Surrey, is not represented. 
Miss Jones exhibits a portrait of the romantic Lady Caroline Lamb, and 
Mr. Lawrence has lent several interesting sketches and unfinished portraits 
which have descended from Samuel Cooper. The Duke of Cambridge’s 
second group contains two portraits of George III., one in a locket, the 
other set in pearls ; and a portrait of the Queen Charlotte ; and near them 
isa full length of George II., seated, lent by Lord Stanhope. Mr. Carruthers 
has contributed, besides another Mrs. Fitzherbert, a valuatle collection of 
portraits of French personages of the last century : Madame du Barry is seen 
reclining on cushions and drinking chocolate, unthinking that a guillotine 
could ever end the life of a royal favourite ; and next to her the beautiful 
Sophie Arnould is just going to sing an air of the “ Alceste :” the shade of 
the Du Barry must surely feel indignant to think that she, the Picciniste par 
excellence, should have Gluck warbled thus in her ears. Maria Leszcinska, 
the Queen of Louis XV., is found near the favourite—poor deserted Queen, 
doomed to sorrow from her cradle ;—her father, Stanislaus, flying from his 
subjects in haste to save his life, was obliged to leave his infant daughter, 
and afterwards, with difficulty, found her in the cottage of a peasant ; 
perhaps it had been happier for her had she never been recovered. 
Another portrait of her occurs amongst the Duke of Hamilton’s pictures. 
The collection of Mr. Carruthers also includes the beautiful Princesse de 
Lamballe, guillotined for the single crime of having been Marie Antoinette’s 
friend ; and we meet her again in that of Mr. H. M. Farquhar. Mr. 
Farquhay’s other portraits are Aretino, John de Witt, the Duke de Villars, 
set in a curious specimen of gold-work, and Malle. de la Fayette; the 
exceedingly beautiful miniature of Mdlle. de la Fayette represents her in the 
dress of a religieuse, which she voluntarily assumed, according to some 
authorities, to avoid the importunities of Louis XIII., but according to others 
was forced into it through Richelieu’s jealousy of any rival influence. Some 
family portraits by Smart, lent by Lieutenant Townsend, exhibit great 
delicacy of handling. Miss Hawkins sends a portrait of Margaret, 
Duchess of Newcastle, the poet of rare conceits, admired by Charles Lamb, 
and familiar to all readers of “ Kenilworth ;” she holds a King Charles 
spaniel in her lap. Miss Hawkins also contributes a full length of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. We are taken across to France again by the miniatures 
lent by the Baroness Meyer de Rothschild ; a companion pair, by Petitot, of 
Louis Quatorze and Marie Thérése, are of high value : “L’Etat” is majestic in 
high red-heeled shoes and the most royal of wigs ; Mr. Thackeray once ven- 
tured to draw the little man without a wig, but it was in the days when he 
was young and audacious. A Marie Antoinette, not named, may be recog- 
nized by the fleur-de-lys scattered over her chair and a cushion on a table ; 
her hair exhibits a miracle of the coiffeur’s art; and the painter sets forth 
a representation of an English park, with gently swelling hills, trees, streams, 
and waterfalls. The Marquis of Bristol contributes a portrait of Sir Isaac 
Newton, by Lens, the same artist’s portrait of himself, and one of John, Lord 
Hervey, looking sufficiently feminine to deserve the name, “Lord Fanny.” 
We know from Lord Hervey’s Memoirs that he was a man of no mean 
ability ; but Pope’s satire cannot be undone by any weight of evidence. We 
have already mentioned some of the portraits contributed by the Duke of 
Hamilton, but we now encounter the greater part of the collection lent by 
him, containing priceless miniatures of many diferent periods; we meet 
with a beautiful portrait of Lady Arabella Stuart, by Hilliard, the Admiral 
de Coligni and his brothers ; the learned Budé, alias Budzeus, the first duke 
who suffered for his loyalty to Charles I.; a very good Charles II., Lord 
Dundee, more familiar to the readers of Scott as Claverhouse, both the old 
and young Chevalier with their wives, Allan Ramsay, Maria Leszcinska again, 
and her father Stanislaus, Madlle. de Fontanges, Louis XVI., a most beautiful 
enamel of Lulli, Chénier, by Dumont, and an early and admirable portrait of 
Napoleon. Lord Dundee’s portrait differs a little from that engraved in 
Lodge, and the Abbotsford portrait, if we rightly remember, varies from 
both. Allan Ramsay appears in an absurd state of inspiration. Lulli is 
claimed by some to be the composer of “God save the Queen”—a claim 
which Englishmen believing intensely in the nationality of the air will be 
slow to allow. Poor André Chénier awakens different feelings ; the real head 
of the Romanticists, though he perished before the school got its name, it 





was his sad fate to be guillotined but two days before the fall of Robespierre, 
The young poet, he was only thirty, was an admirer of the Revolution, and 
became its victim, for, as Camille Desmoulins said, unconsciously prophesying 
his own fate, “ The Revolution, like Saturn, devours its children.” 

Mr. Solly’s loan comprises an interesting sketch of Queen Elizabeth in her 
later days, by Isaac Oliver; a Prince Henry, also by Isaac Oliver ; Ben 
Jonson ; Beza; and the stout old Cornish royalist, Sir Bevil Granville or 
Grenville, the hero of the west, who fell at Lansdowne Hill: the readers of 
“ Westward, Ho!” have heard of his grandsire, Sir Richard, the famous 
sea-captain of Elizabeth, and the works of his grandson, Lord Lansdowne, a 
wit of Queen Anne’s time, are found in the “ British Poets,” but Sir Bevil 
has, perhaps, of the three, the greatest claims to remembrance ; his loss was 
a severe blow to Charles, and was lamented by Oxford in a collection of 
verses. It must, however, be owned, that this portrait of Sir Bevil bears 
a considerable resemblance to William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, 
Mr. Solly has also lent a Duchess of Portsmouth, and an unnamed lady 
signed ¢, The famous Harley collection is only represented by two portraits, 
those of Edward VI. and Elizabeth ; it is impossible not to regret the absence 
from this exhibition of some of the frames of miniatures which were at Man- 
chester, and made the Duke of Portland’s loan second only to that of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, though we must be grateful for the exhibition of this 
valuable pair. Edward VI. is an admirable example of the school of 
Holbein, and Elizabeth, by Gerardt, merits close study. The portrait of the 
Queen exhibits what Walpole called “her romantic turn ;” she is standing 
on the sword of justice, and holds a laurel branch in her right hand. A Skye 
terrier at her feet is perhaps the earliest painting of that pet dog. 

Lady Willoughby d’Eresby has lent the exhibition many interesting por- 
traits. A miniature of Charles II. when young is remarkable for the fidelity 
with which the artist has represented his rugged features ; and the same may 
be said of a likeness of Colonel Hutchinson. The husband of Mrs, Lucy 
looks so dismal that every one must be persuaded of the truthfulness of the 
portrait. A beautiful James V. of Scotland must have been executed long 
after his death, and may perhaps be not more trustworthy than the portraits 
of the kings of Scotland which disfigure the Gallery at Holyrood, all of 
which were, as visitors confess, evidently painted at one time through the 
prolific imagination of some house-painter. Two portraits of Mary Queen 
of Scots follow, with one of which (apparently a late picture) is associated a 
lock of her hair ; the other is a curious and valuable full-length representing 
her in a bed-room, standing near a crucifix which has a book of devotion 
open before it. 

Lady Willoughby has also lent a lock of hair of Charles I., and a lock of 
the Princess Charlotte inserted in the frame of her miniature. Amongst the 
other portraits from this collection are a Cardinal York, whilst Prince 
Henry ; Drummond, the steady adherent of the fallen family, created by 
James II., after his flight, Duke of Perth; a Mrs. Robinson once more ; 
the fourth Duke and a Duchess of Ancaster; and a full-length Maria de 
Medici, the wife of ‘Henry IV., differing, however, very materially from the 
Queen made familiar to many through the Luxembourg Gallery of Rubens. 

We have already spoken of the wretched position allotted to the remaining 
miniatures of the Duke of Buccleuch. There are three cases of them so placed 
against the}western wall that it is almost impossible to get rid of the reflected 
light, and they are only visible with difficulty by looking at them sidewards. 
This is to be the more regretted, as the collection is certainly not surpassed, 
if equalled, by any other loan in the exhibition. The first frame contains 
portraits from Henry VII. to Frederick of Bohemia and the Princess 
Elizabeth. Henry VII. is in a frame curiously carved, and showing the art 
of his time. Thereare two miniatures of Katharine of Arragon ; one of them 
represents her playing with a little monkey. The second case contains 
several ladies of the court of James I. ; amongst them the portraits called by 
the names of the Countess of Essex and the Countess of Bedford (Lucy 
Harrington), of which we spoke last week. There is also another, Lady 
Arabella Stuart, and Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke. 


** Underneath this sable hearse, 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death! ere thou hast slain another, 
Learn’d and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee,’”’ 


Some of our readers may remember the circumstances under which the 
Countess of Pembroke in the National Portrait Gallery was lately acquired ; after 
having passed for long years under another name and been so purchased by 
a print-seller, the trustees of the Gallery bought it at a considerably advanced 
price, as an original Mary Sidney. It is satisfactory to add that, to the best 
of our belief, it does not agree with the Duke of Buccleuch’s miniature. 
The Duke’s third frame contains a rich collection, mainly of men of the 
Commonwealth ; there are three miniatures of Cromwell, one of them 
Houbraken’s side-face ; a careless, good-humoured Richard Cromwell, Henry 
Cromwell, Milton (2), the secretary Thurloe we have mentioned, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, Sir Harry Vane (2), one of them engraved in Houbraken ; John 
Lilburne, the uncompromising Republican of whom Clarendon said, were 
there no other person in the world, John would quarrel with Lilburne and 
Lilburne with John ; Evelyn and Samuel Pepys, diarists ; poets and satirists, 
Butler, Oldham, Sir John Suckling, Drummond by Isaac Oliver ; Admiral 
Penn, Sir Theodore Mayerne, the physician and friend of Petitot, &c. Ke. 
The collection appears to be constantly receiving fresh accretions ; since our 





last notice a portrait of Charles I., by J anssen, lent by the Earl of Gosford, 
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has made its appearance ; it is said to have been presented by the king to 
the painter, which may, perhaps, indicate some royal dissatisfaction with it, 
but we may still believe in its extreme fidelity. Retaining a considerable 
likeness to Vandyke’s portraits of the king, it enables us at the same time to 
understand how Charles could have transmitted such faces to Charles II. and 
James II. 

The decline of miniature painting has been, perhaps, too hastily attributed 
to photography. Whatever influence that scieuce may have in keeping it 
debased, it must be confessed that the art of portraiture had decayed 
iong before photography was invented. Nor do we believe that photography 
prevents its revival. The truth appears to be that in works of genius the 
economic maxim, demand creates supply, must be almost reversed. No 
vehemence of demand can produce genius; and, on the other hand, genius 
evokes an admiration of its works which would otherwise have been undeve- 
loped, and perhaps unknown. The great ages of art have not rested on patrons, 
but on painters. The connoisseur of little more than a hundred years ago might 
have looked back to the days when Vandyke and Petitot were guests at the 
English court, and Oliver and Cooper worthily represented native art, and 
might have lamented the low estate of portraiture; but even then, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Cosway were maturing the powers which soon compelled 
an ignorant and careless generation to become their tributaries. When 
painters shall again arise who will delight in painting men, whether of life- 
size or in little, they will soon find patrons eager after their works. 








THE ALPS. 


Ir was the avowed object of the Alpine Club to erase the word inaccessible 
from the dictionary. They have all but succeeded. Very few are the 
mountains which still remain as prizes to be won by the ambitious climber, 
and in two or three years, if we may judge by the present rate of progress, 
there will be none at all. We scarcely dare to speculate upon the effect of 
such a catastrophe upon our Alpine friends. Will they retire in disgust 
from a country where no more honour is to be gained? A new mountain is 
as much like a mountain which has already been ascended as a bottle of 
champagne just opened to one that has been left uncorked a fortnight. For 
the excitement of attacking unknown dangers and difficulties, the traveller 
has the miserable substitute of anxiety about the weather. Will the Alpine 
Club organize vacation tours to Popocatapetl or Kinchinjunga? will they 
console themselves with the jokuls of Iceland ? or will they henceforth rest in 
calm complacency, looking down, like the gods above the thunder, upon a 
conquered world of peaks, passes, and glaciers? We hope that their spirit 
of adventure may find some sufficient outlet, and, if we may judge by the 
past, it probably will do so. The history of Alpine travel is really a curious 
subject. Men could probably walk as well, and climb rocks or ice as well, 
sixty years ago as they can now. If anything, they could probably do it 
better, because chamois hunting, which is the great school of mountaineers, 
was not then suffering from the gradual extinction of the chamois. And yet 
the ascent of high mountains was surrounded in De Saussure’s time by 
terrible and perfectly imaginary terrors. Some of his guides thought it 
would be certain death to sleep out on the snow. One of them proposed to 
take nothing but a parasol and a scent-bottle to oppose to the overpowering 
heat of the sun as reflected from the snows at mid-day. As for bleeding at 
the nose, shortness of breath, and intolerable nausea, they passed for the 
well-known scientific effects of the rarified atmosphere. No one would have 
believed that they were due to just the same causes as would affect a fat 
gentleman who should run a mile along a turnpike road ona hot day. The 
ascent of Mont Blanc was the first step towards the explosion of these bug- 
bears, and for a long time after De Saussure’s death, it remained the one great 
Alpine expedition. To go up Mont Blanc was enough to confer a small 
celebrity upon a traveller for the rest of his life. Guide-books increased the 
charm by remonstrating solemnly against the wickedness of a man’s endangering 
not only his own worthless neck, but that of honest peasants, by tempting them 
into fearful risks for a paltry hundred francs. Mont Blanc, in fact, became 
a gigantic bully and humbug. He sat upon his throne of rocks in his diadem 
of snow, surrounded by a host of imaginary terrors, in order to swell the 
purses of his high priests, the Chamouni guides. Gradually, like other 
impositions, his fame became so great that it collapsed. He attracted so 
many worshippers that at last they found out that he was, after all, only a 
great lump of rock and snow, rather bigger, but not much more dangerous, 
than hills of very ordinary dimensions. But the discovery was made slowly. 
Probably the Swiss professors, such as Stiider and Ulrich, who made many 
scientific excursions amongst the other Alps, first showed the real ease 
of glacier excursions. It is true that they exaggerated the difficulties. 
They had a way of getting to within about 100 feet of the top 
of a mountain and there becoming terrified at their own boldness, or 
at the prospect of the dangers before them. This was the case on the 
Monte Rosa, Schreckhorn, and Finster Aarhorn. They opened out, how- 
ever, many districts, and made apparent the possibility of ascending many 
peaks previously untrodden. Professor Forbes, at the same era, did much to 
introduce the High Alps to the British tourist. But Mont Blanc was still 
swelling with his ill-gotten reputation. At last, in an evil hour, he took to 
advertising through Albert Smith. His claims to being an awful and dan- 
gerous monster came fairly before Englishmen, and they were speedily and 
effectually broken down. We do not know whether it was a dislike to 








humbug, pure and simple, or whether the dislike was complicated with a 
truly British hatred of being done by exorbitant guides that first brought 
down retribution on his head. But it was most effectually done. Messrs. 
Kennedy and Hudson boldly went at the gigantic bully, without any of the 
orthodox apparatus of guides, porters, bottles of champagne, and sumptuous 
dinners at Chamouni afterwards. They got up him and came down him in 
perfect safety, and from that hour his reputation has been gradually sinking. 
Guides no longer warn you against speaking in anything but a whisper for 
fear of bringing down avalanches. Travellers have ceased to account for 
shortness of wind by the rarity of the air. Mont Blanc has been tamed into 
a most poor monster. In fine weather he is almost daily ascended, and even 
ladies have been known to reach his summit. The only fear is, indeed, lest 
travellers should forget, that peaceable as he may be in his ordinary moods, 
there are times when he is not to be trifled with. Bad weather on Mont 
Blanc means danger of frostbites or worse, and should, of course, never be 
carelessly incurred. 


The completeness of the victory over Mont Blanc naturally suggested that 
other mountains might be equally vulnerable. The Monte Rosa was one of 
the first to fall, and, though at first supposed to be more difficult of ascent 
than the monarch, has since been proved to be one of the easiest and most 
conveniently reached of all the highest summits. These victories naturally 
excited the emulation of a crowd of eager aspirants for the glories of Alpine 
travel ; and then it suddenly dawned upon the minds of men that a new and 
exhilarating form of healthy exercise was to be found in mountaineering. 
The Alpine Club was the result of the general persuasion, and it has already 
been so successful, as very nearly to exhaust the ground for future efforts. 
There may be said to be three great fields of employment for the climbing 
fraternity. The first of these is Chamouni, and the great range of glaciers 
round Mont Blanc. Mont Blanc himself has been ascended from three sides. 
The slopes of ice, where a single slip would cause the luckless wretch to 
bound from crag to crag till he fell a mangled corpse upon the rocks thousands 
of feet below, the terrible gullies down which the avalanches rush to bury the 
heedless passer-by in the very bowels of the glacier, and the “ seracs,” where 
tlie traveller has to stick to walls of slippery ice, as flies to a window-pane, 
have all been reduced to their true value. But perhaps the surrounding 
peaks have received less attention than any other range of mountains in the 
Alps. Perhaps it is because Mont Blanc has so completely crowed over 
them, that they are only considered as his humble attendants, instead of 
independent peaks, as they really are. The very name of Aiguilles, or 
needles, has something ignominious about it, as applied to a mountain.. To 
ascend the Wetterhorn or Schreckhorn—the peak of storms or the peak of 
terror—has a grand and imposing sound ; but to climb the green needle, as 
the highest of these secondary mountains is called, sounds almost ridiculous. 
Not that the feat would be at all ridiculous in itself. The name of 
needle is unpleasantly appropriate. The sharp flakes of rock of which these 
mountains are composed, stand up with pointed tops and slippery sides, in a 
manner suggestive rather of a bundle of needles than of a solitary needle. 
One or two of them have, however, been scaled. The Aiguille du Midi was 
some time ago climbed by two out of a large body of guides of a French count. 
The count himself was assured that it was too dangerous to risk his precious 
life in attaining the actual summit. He accordingly contented himself with 
returning in great glory and trumph to Chamouni, and publishing an 
engraving where a party of desperate adventurers are represented crossing an 
awful gulph, by means of a ladder, on to a rock where no human being could 
keep his footing, with a view to planting the flag of France on the top. 
Another picture represents the bivouac on the snow of a small army of 
guides and porters on the night previous to this tremendous exploit. The 
summit has since been reached by an English gentleman accompanied by an 
Oberland guide. We have seen no account of the dangers he overcame. 
Few, however, of the other Aiguilles have yet been climbed. The Aiguille 
Verte, in particular, remains as a kind of pice de resistance, which has been 
frequently, but till now unsuccessfully, assaulted. The remainder stand in a 
grim row, waiting till some of the energy which has been displayed in the 
Oberland and upon the Monte Rosa chain shall be brought to bear upon 
them. We can hardly expect, however, that they will long be left to enjoy 
this pre-eminence over their brethren. The Oberland district has been 
completely exhausted. One great mountain and one first-rate pass still 
remained unconquered at the beginning of last season. The steep cliffs of 
the Schreckhorn had repelled more than one assault, and might still claim to 
be inaccessible after every other summit in the Oberland had heen reached, 
They were, however, successfully climbed last year, and a flag placed upon 
their highest peak. It is obvious that a pass must exist between every two 
mountains. The ultimate results to which the efforts of the Alpine Club 
would ténd should be, that not merely every peak should be ascended, but 
that the depression between every two peaks should be crossed from one side 
of the ridge to the other. One obvious route lies between the two noble 
summits of the Jungfrau and the Monch. Difficult passes had already been 
made on the depressions which exist on the other side of each of these points; 
but the gateway, of which they form the common portals, remained uncrossed 
up to this summer. It is of easy access from the southern side, and hasfrequently 
been reached from that side for the sake of the view which commands the whole 
of Switzerland from the Oberland Mountains to the Jura. Enormous masses 
of ice overhang the approach to it from the north, and seem to forbid all 
thoughts of access to it from that side. Not only do they overhang . steep 
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slopes below, threatening a constant discharge of avalanches,—the extremely 
objectionable artillery by which the mountain fortresses guard their flanks,— 
but the slopes are so steep that the ice is torn and rent by almost impassable 
crevasses. The first attack which was made this summer was repelled by 
one of these huge crevasses, which fairly divided the glacier into two uncon- 
nected parts, forming a huge trench, in some places thirty feet across, and of 
a depth sufficient for all practical purposes. The assailants retired for the 
time, but returned to the attack on the next day armed with a scaling-ladder 
some twenty-five feet long, which a sturdy guide contrived to balance on his 
shoulders through all the giddy and steep climbing on the ascent. A weak 
place was found in the trench, where a mass of fallen avalanche had partially 
filled and narrowed the crevasse. The ladder was planted upon this, and the 
party successfully crossed the chief obstacle towards the top of the pass. 
The huge masses of nevé above formed a rampart which might still seem 
impassable. They are what is called in Alpine language absolutely perpen- 
dicular, ¢. ¢., inclined at an average angle of about 45°, and in some places 
actually overhanging, or mathematically speaking, over 50° in slope. It is, 
however, an axiom, that wherever there is continuous glacier, an ascent is 
possible. A way was accordingly found through the huge seracs, which 
bulged out like gigantic blocks in a half-ruined wall, and up the steep slopes 
of débris in which they are half buried. The ladder was again placed against 
a vertical wall of ice running across the glacier, on climbing this, ihe party 
found themselves at the summit of the hitherto impregnable pass. In our 
opinion this will prove, notwithstanding its apparent difficulty, to be the 
most practicable of the great passes across the Oberland chain, or to come 
next to the Ménchjoch in ease, and to be shorter in the time required. The 
Alps have been so scorched by two hot summers, with a winter remarkable 
for scarcity of snow intervening, that all the crevasses are unusually large, 
and most of the snowslopes reduced to ice. It is possible, therefore, that in 
more favourable years the ladder may be an unnecessary adjunct to the expe- 
dition. Another new route has been made this year between the Finster-Aar- 
horn and Viescher-horn, but over so lofty a ridge that it can scarcely be said 
to add another to the list of available passes. The Viescher-horn—a moun- 
tain of great beauty, though not very conspicuous from its position,—has also 
been climbed, and we believe that the Oberland has no longer any prizes to 
present to the adventurer. The pleasure of reaching its mountain tops may 
still remain, but the pleasure of being the first to stand upon any one of them 
is no longer in the list of possible human pleasures. 


The Monte Rosa district is, however, the one which has attracted the 
greatest share of attention from mountaineers for the last few seasons. Zer- 
matt, indeed, offers temptations such as are unrivalled by any other place in 
the Alps. There may be reckoned up more than twelve first-rate glaciers 
and passes all concentrating on this point, and the number of peaks to be 
climbed is, of course, equally great. Another great charm of the little vil- 
lage, with its two second-rate inns, is the almost complete absence of the 
Cockney tourist. Chamouni and the Oberland absorb the whole of that 
intrusive tribe, which seems to have been created simply to feed innkeepers, 
and to keep up the circulation of Bradshaw's Continental Guide. Long may 
it be before railways and carriage-roads bring them in to swamp the most 
beautiful valley in the Alps! No other Alpine district can show such a mag- 
nificent sweep of everlasting snow as that which descends from the Monte 
Rosa and the long chain of rounded summits that extends from it, to pour 
itself into the huge Gorner glacier. Neither is there any peak in the Alps, 
or perhaps in the world, that can be compared to the Matterhorn. It looks, 
in fact, such an irregular and unnatural mass of rock, that it all but oversteps 
the border which separates the sublime from the ridiculous, or at least the 
quaint. A very little more, and it would look decidedly top-heavy ; but it for- 
tunately just stops short of that catastrophe. The Matterhorn itself is only 
the first of a series of wild peaks, including the Dent Blanche and the Weiss- 
horn, which are of almost equal beauty. Of the two ridges which enclose 
the valley of Zermatt, the mountains on the eastern side are generally 
accessible by long slopes of snow. Those on the western side are formed of 
wild rocky ridges, of so threatening and difficult an appearance that, till last 
year, none of them had been climbed. Professor Tyndall made the first gap 
amongst them by the ascent of the Weisshorn, which he has vividly described 
in his “ Mountaineering in 1861.” The ascent has been repeated this 
year by a party under the guidance of Melchior Anderegg—a name 
as well known in the Alps as that of Tom Sayers in the Prize 
Ring. The mountain is formed of three great ridges, like the edges of 
a bayonet, culminating in a beautiful pyramidal point. It forms an almost 
equally beautiful zone from whichever side it is seen, but especially when its 
north-eastern face—the only one not too steep to be covered by glacier—is 
visible, at the head of the Rhone valley. Two of the arétes are probably 
impracticable. Their sides are formed by rocks of extreme steepness, and 
they are broken by wild jagged pinnacles, sticking up like teeth in a fossil 
jaw. The third ridge, though practicable, presents considerable difficulties. 
It is necessary to turn shoulder after shoulder of rock in apparently endless 
succession. When at last the weary rocks have been surmounted, a long 
snow-ridge has to be passed, in which each undulation successively disap- 
points the traveller by a deceptive appearance of being the last. The summit 
is well worth the labour necessary to reach it. It is an isolated point, sur- 
rounded by magnificent cliffs of rock and glacier, and commanding a view of 
the whole of Switzerland,—not to speak of a large fraction of Italy. The 
rock difficulties are not of any very unusual character, and it is rather the 








enormous size of the mountain than any special mauvais pas, which makes 
the ascent so toilsome. It has, however, in common with the other moun- 
tains of the range, one very annoying peculiarity. The traveller over the 
Theodule who stops to watch the Matterhorn for an hour will often hear a 
sound like thunder, caused by the descent of a stone avalanche, and see the 
flanks of the mountain covered with a cloud of dust. A series of little jets 
of what seem to be smoke keep on springing up from the rocks, from points 
successively lower and at longer intervals. They are caused by the plunge of 
vast masses of stones down the steep rocky slopes. The wnlucky man who 
should be in the midst of them would be in much the same position as if he 
were exposed to a hailstorm entirely made up of stones of the dimensions 
occasionally noted in provincial papers—t. ¢., varying in size from a hen’s egg 
to a cannon-ball, and from that upwards. It is, therefore, necessary to cross 
the rocky gullies principally exposed to these discharges, as fast as the 
traveller may find it agreeable. 

Another of these mountains—the Dent Blanche—has been successfully 
attacked this summer, though we have received no details of the ascent. On 
the opposite-side of the valley the single summit which still remained to be 
ascended, the Taschhorn, has been climbed, and the only depression which 
had to be crossed—that between the Taschhorn and Alphubel—has also been 
passed. The mountains of Zermatt are, therefore, nearly ended. Only one 
has still any claims to be inaccessible, and even that one must be trembling 
in its shoes. The gigantic Matterhorn may still boast that no human foot 
has been on its summit, but it had better make the best of its time, for its 
days seem to be numbered. Professor Tyndall, with his celebrated guide, 
Bennen, have been to within a few feet of the top. What “a few” means 
we are unable precisely to state, and probably the adventurers themselves 
could hardly make an exact calculation. Where such men have been stopped 
so near to success, it is to be presumed that the difficulties are considerable, 
and we can scarcely expect that any one else will succeed by fair play. But 
mountains are liable to treachery. No rules of the game have been laid 
down by any competent authority ; and we fear that, before long, some 
audacious climber, by means of boring irons, kites, balloons, or some equally 
diabolical machines, may succeed in depriving this noble mountain of its 
present reputation. 

If this should happen, we can only ask, What is to become of the 
Alpine Club? Let them reflect seriously before the evil day comes upon 
them, and may they be fortunate in finding some new field for their energies. 








IMMIGRATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 

At a time when the most numerous and the wealthiest section of our 
industrial population has been dragged down to penury and ruin by the 
dearth of the raw material which feeds its industry, no apology is needed 
for calling attention to any subject which has a practical bearing upon the 
question of a cotton supply. The plant, as is now well known, can be grown 
in many regions ; and at the conference recently held with a view to insure 
a future supply, the representatives of various countries, extending almost 
“from China to Peru,” attended upon the invitation of the manufacturers, 
and stated what they had and what they had not of the requisites for cotton- 
growing. One country wants labour, another capital, and a third asks only 
for fair play on the part of its Government : all, however, want more or less 
of time, and meanwhile there is many a gloomy home in Lancashire. But it 
is with the West Indies, and more especially with British Guiana, that we 
have now to do. This colony can grow cotton of a quality second only, we 
believe, to the famous Sea Island cotton. In the times before the Emancipa- 
tion, cotton was its chief export ; and it might become so again were it not 
for the scarcity of labour. And if it is hoped to make the colony hereafter 
the abundant source of excellent cotton, this desirable consummation can be 
achieved only by the continuance of that immigration, of which we now 
propose to give a brief sketch. 

It has been the good fortune of British Guiana to absorb into its thin 
population, during the last fourteen years, a steady influx of Portuguese 
immigrants ; who, according to the returns published by the Emigration 
Commissioners, in the course of last session, already numbered more than 
eleven thousand, while only two thousand of them were scattered over the 
rest of the West Indies. This immigration, wisely encouraged by the local 
Government, has been of incalculable benefit to the colony ; and to the 
wine-growing peasants of Madeira, reduced to penury by the vine-disease, 
the land has become once more the El Dorado of riches. Steadily they rise 
from labourers to wandering hucksters, from hucksters to storekeepers, and 
perhaps to wealthy merchants and land-owners. In every village, at every 
corner of a street and meeting of cross-roads, their thriving stores attest the 
national genius for trade. With this toiling, self-denying, and parsimonious 
race the luxurious and improvident negro finds the contest hopeless. The 
negro consumes himself the best that he has in his store, and sells the refuse ; 
while the Portuguese trader is content to starve himself and his family, and 
hoard his rapid gains in squalid discomfort. We doubt, indeed, if there is 
a single store in the whole colony now kept by a black man. But the native 
Creole regards the immigrant with a blind and ignorant jealousy, which every 
honest mind must deplore ; for to this colony immigration is the sheet-anchor 
of wealth and prosperity. Already has immigration raised it from a slough 
of despond to a flourishing condition ; and immigration alone can develop its 
vast resources to their full capabilities. 
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The sea-coast line of British Guiana exceeds two hundred miles in length; | by the payment in commutation of service, he becomes entitled to a 


and running southwards from the sea, the colony has, practically, no limits. 
“To the rear there is,” as a traveller observed, “an eternity of sugar and cotton 
capability in the mud.” The planter “ may cultivate canes up to the very 
Andes if he could only get Coolies.” The sight of the broad rivers rolling down 
in tranquil majesty their dark and turbid waters, where all around is unutter- 
ably flat and green, recalls to memory the poet’s image of the old Nile,— 


** Et viridem Agyptum nigra fecundat arena,” 


Over boundless acres of the richest virgin soil there broods the awful 
stillness of a tropical forest. The silence of the wilderness reigns unbroken 
by the foot or voice of man, save where the scanty remnant of the Carib 
Indians—the [dispossessed and doomed inheritors of the soil—still hunt and 
fish, and weave their simple fabrics, till they pass away and their place 
knows them no more. At the present time there is no more than a thin and 
much broken line of cultivation running along the coast and penetrating a 
little distance up the rivers. A hundred miles of coast, now for the most 
part a waste of tropical vegetation, was once a vast and blooming cotton- 
field. There is not an estate in the colony which has not a water frontage ; 
and the facilities and economy of water-carriage given by the universal 
system of irrigation, place the Demerara planter in a better position than his 
brethren in mountainous regions such as Jamaica, where the badness of the 
roads, and the consequent difficulty and expense of transporting produce to 
the sea, have been not the least among the many causes of ruin to the 
planters of that ill-fated island. . The rarely gifted colony of British Guiana 
has but one want—the crying want of labour. The virgin soil needs only the 
hand of man to make it teem with sugar, and coffee, and cotton, andjother 
products that minister to the industry and the comfort of civilized man all 
round the globe. But the whole population, including all races, is estimated at 
no more than a hundred and fifty thousand ; while the neighbouring colony 
of Barbadoes, little larger than one among the thousand islands which stud 
the broad bosom of the Essequibo, contains a population of a hundred and 
forty thousand souls. 

The same sore want of labour oppresses the beautiful island-of Trinidad, 
and the same measures have there been adopted to supply the void. The 
Demerara and Trinidad planters—who are for the most part novi homines, and 
a different class of men from that proud, soured, and somewhat sullen aris- 
tocrat, the old Jamaica planter—have vigorously set their shoulders to the 
wheel ; and we may now reasonably hope that rapidly growing prosperity 
will be the reward of their sanguine and energetic speculation. They have 
borne the burden and the heat of the day. They have withstood the attack 
of the Anti-Slavery Society and all the powers of obstruction, and have 
come victorious out of the fight. The Imperial Parliament and the Colonial 
Office are now satisfied that the immigrant is generously treated, and that 
the whole system, when properly conducted, is “ doubly blessed,” promoting 
the well-being of the indentured labourer no less than that of hisymployer, 
Year by year the stream of immigration flows on from east to west ; and as 
it flows, the area of cultivation is gradually extending. The Coolie popula- 
tion of British Guiana was estimated, in 1860, to number about 36,000 ; and 
the Chinese in the colony were reckoned at 6,000. And, according to the 
report of the agent-general for immigration in Trinidad, published in the 
Colonial Blue-book of last session, there were 13,500 Coolies in the island, 
of whom more than 8,000 were indentured to estates. 

As regards Demerara and Trinidad, the immigration is placed 
on a similar footing, and subject to similar regulations. There 
is variance in details, but the broad features and results of their 
Systems are essentially the same; and if we briefly describe the plan 
adopted by the colony whose operations are conducted on the larger 
scale, we shall give a sketch sufficiently like, for our present purpose, of 
the system pursued by the lesser colony. In pursuance of the regulations 
enacted by the Demerara Legislature and confirmed by the Crown, an agree- 
ment is made between the Calcutta or Madras Coolie and the Emigration 
Agent of the Colony in India, by which the former binds himself to serve on 
any estate the Governor may appoint, for the term of five years from the 
day of his arrival in the colony. The whole expense of his introduction is 
borne, in the first’instance, by the Colonial Treasury ; but two-thirds of 
this expenditure is repaid to the colony, in annual instalments, by the 
planters to whom he may be indentured for the first five years of his 
residence. And such is the jealous care of the Imperial Government for the 
comfort and health of the Coolies on the voyage, that no ship is allowed to 
carry more than gne immigrant for every three tons burden,—that is to say, 
double the space which is given to the English soldier in a troop-ship is 
demanded for the slender Asiatic, whose only want is a mat to lie on. 
Immediately on their arrival in the colony, the Coolies are proportionately 
assigned by the Governor to such planters as have sent in requisitions for 
them in the preceding year ; but the separation of husbands from wives, and 
of children under fifteen from their parents or natural protectors, is expressly 
forbidden. By the terms of the indenture, the Coolie agrees to serve the 
planter for three years, receiving the same rate of wages as is paid to the 
unindentured labourer. At the end of the third year, he has the option of 
continuing in the service of the planter to whom he was first indentured, or 
of making a new contract with another employer ; and he has the same 
option at the end of the fourth year; or he may bring his indentured 
service to a close by paying twelve dollars for each of the first five years of 
his residence that remained unexpired. At the end of five years, or before 
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certificate of industrial residence. Then he may elect to remain in absolute 
independence, or to enter into an indenture for another term of five years, 
for which he receives a bounty of fifty dollars ; and he has in the second 
period of five years the same rights, as to changing employers and commu- 
tation of service, as he had in the first period. And at the end of ten years’ 
residence he is entitled to a return-passage, at the expense of the colony, 
to the port of his native land from whence he came. 

While the immigrant serves under indenture, the planter is bound to pro- 
vide him with a proper cottage rent-free, and with medical attendance when 
he falls sick ; and it generally happens that he passes much of his first year, 
before he becomes acclimatized, in the estate-hospital. The planter is at all 
times under the immediate supervision and control of the Government in all 
that relates to the treatment of his indentured labourers. Twice a year 
each estate is inspected by the head of the Immigration Department ; and 
an opportunity is given to every immigrant of expressing his wants and 
seeking redress for his grievances. All matters in dispute between the 
employer and the indentured labourer, are referred to the decision of a 
magistrate ; and for ill-usage, neglect, defects of drainage, or insufficiency of 
hospital accommodation, the Governor may cancel the indentures, and remove 
all the immigrants from the estate of the delinquent planter. Under such 
easy conditions of life, the half-starved and attenuated Bengalee rapidly 
ripens into a sleek and able-bodied labourer. The mortality among them is 
not one-third of what it is at Calcutta ; and the children that are born in 
the colony are far superior to their parents in strength and stature. And 
much as the Coolie thrives, his wants are few and simple. His clothing is 
scanty, and his diet is spare ; and thus the high rate of wages enables him 
to lay by the greater part of his earnings. He loves to hoard, and dearer to 
him, perhaps, than wife and child, is his growing deposit at the savings’ 
bank. When the immigrant’s term of residence is expired, comparatively 
few demand the return passage. They elect to remain and trade in the land 
of their adoption. They abandon labour on the estates, and their hoarded 
earnings are the capital with which they start as retail storekeepers. In 
Trinidad most of the spirit stores, we believe, are now kept by Coolies ; but 
in this, perhaps, their selection has been unhappy, for rum is the Coolie’s 
bane. Now and then, however, a ship is chartered to carry a load of Coolies 
homewards, and they depart, bearing about them all the marks of prosperity. 
The wrists and the ankles, the ears and the noses of their wives and daughters, 
bear a heavy burden of silver ornaments, the spoil of the Egyptians. And 
we have seen it stated that no less a sum than £34,854 was deposited with 
the immigration agent in Trinidad, to be repaid through the Indian Trea- 
sury on their arrival in India, by 2,245 returning Coolies, of which number 
one-fifth were women and children. Nor did this large sum represent the 
whole of their savings, for many carried their money with them on board 
ship. Such are the fruits of emigration to them, while the planter’s perma- 
nent want—a supply of steady and certain labour—is being at length 


satisfied. 
The Chinese Immigration of the West Indies is still in its infancy, and it 


is early to judge results. But so far as the experiment has yet gone, it is 
full of promise for the future ; though many and grave were the difficulties 
under which it commenced. The iniquitous traffic of kidnapping Chinese 
for the Cuban labour-market had poisoned the minds of the Government 
and people with natural fears and suspicion. Now, however, the emigration 
has been legalized by the convention of Pekin, and the hindrances interposed 
by the Mandarins have been removed. Most happily, too, whole families— 
husbands, wives, and children—have been induced to emigrate together ; 
for without a proportion of women the Asiatic element of a population 
becomes a very cesspool of pollution. In the colony to which he goes, the 
Chinese Immigrant has the same rights and privileges as the Coolie ; except 
that he acquires no claim to a return passage, and is regarded as a permanent 
settler. The planters, whose experience of them is the longest, consider 
them to be the best class of agricultural labourers. Superior to the Coolie, and 
equal, perhaps, to the negro in physical power and endurance, they leave the 
latter far behind in industry, intelligence, and fixity of purpose. Keen in the 
pursuit of money, they turn to trade, like the coolie, as soon as their means 
permit, but they have not the Coolie’s passion for hoarding ; their rational 
choice is to spend and enjoy life. As market-gardeners they have no 
equals. Skill in the cultivation of provision-grounds seems to be their forte, 
unless it be dexterity in thieving. Immured as the ‘Chinaman has been for 
centuries in the stifling pedantry of the national civilization, he is still a 
thorough citizen of the world. Drop him down in a remote corner of the 
Western hemisphere, and he is ready in the first moments of his arrival to 
nod and smile and chat as he best can with all the strange and wondering 
faces that pass him by. Light-hearted, gay, and destitute of principle, he 
roams the globe with his opium-pipe and a fan. Should an overseer swear 
at him, or his dinner disagree with him, suicide is a short and easy way of 
escape always at hand. He flies from the ills he knows, and leaves the 
dark morrow of eternity to take thought for itself. 

And so, year by year, the strange medley of races gathers and grows. A 
century or two hence, will they have a common language, and what will it 
be? Something better, let us hope, than the monstrous jargon, which is all 
that remains of the strength and beauty of our language, when it comes 


from the negro’s tongue. Will they marry and mix, and be fused by time 
into one homogeneous whole? or will the races flow on in separate and dis- 
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tinct channels? There is room for all now; but if we are to believe the 
stern creed of which Mr. Darwin is the prophet, the hour may come when 
the fell “struggle for existence” shall begin. The endemic productions of 
New Zealand are rapidly disappearing before the plants and animals intro- 
duced from Europe ; and it may be the doom of the negro, as it has been of 
the Carib Indian, to faint and die exhausted in the battle of life, and give 
place to the new-comer. 








THE PAST WEEK. 





Tue military intelligence from America comes down to the 12th of 
August. It appears that the Federals under the command of General Pope 
have already committed the error which last week we anticipated. It will be 
remembered that the great Confederate army is concentrated in and about 
Richmond. The Federals in Virginia are divided into two corps. The 
one corps under Pope is some seventy miles to the north near Fredericks- 

burg on the Rappahannock, which, flowing from the west eastward, falls 
into the Potomac. About thirty miles westward of Fredericksburg, the 
Rapidan, flowing also from the westward, joins the Rappahannock, and these 
two rivers thus enclose a certain district of land between them. It was tolerably 
certain that if the Confederate officers could fall upon any Federal force with 
superior numbers, they would infallibly doso. Stonewall Jackson was not the 
man to miss so favourable an opportunity. Witha force, it is said, amounting 
to 20,000 men he suddenly crossed the Rapidan river, and fell upon the corps 
of General Banks, consisting of 7,000 men, who were directed to check him. 
The Federal accounts admit that General Banks was roughly handled, lost 
one or more guns, and was obliged to retreat. After this the Confederates 
retired and the Federals pursued them. The simple truth, of course, is that 
Stonewall Jackson, having delivered his blow, resumed his original position 
on the south side of the Rapidan river. The other corps, under M‘Clellan, 
remains in its intrenchments, between Turkey Bend and Harrison’s Landing. 
General Hooker's division advanced towards the Chickahominy. But as 
soon as the Confederates sent out their troops the Federals retired. It is 
clear that the Federals had no idea of attacking Richmond ; all that they 
intended was a reconnoissance. There is not, probably, any intention on the 
part of M‘Clellan to fight another general action in order to extricate him- 
self from the position which he now occupies. On the contrary, it seems 
more reasonable to suppose he would gladly embark his army and begin the 
attack from some other quarter. Nor are the batteries, which the Con- 
federates have managed to erect opposite to his encampment, likely to 
diminish his anxiety to effect this object. And the fact that he has landed 
a body of men near Petersburg, in order to destroy those batteries, 
strengthens this supposition. 

The simple truth is, as has been pointed out more than once, that the plan 
of campaign at present adopted by the Federals is thoroughly vicious. The 
Confederates are concentrated in the centre of the circle. The Federals are scat- 
tered about the circumference, and are so distant from each other that they can- 
not furnish mutual support. It is worse than idle for General Pope, even though 
he is joined by General Burnside at Fredericksburg, to advance within 
reach of the Confederates. They always can and always will bring down 
upon him an overwhelming force. The only possible remedy for this state of 
things is that the Federals should concentrate their troops and act against 
Richmond in one great mass. For this purpose the army of M‘Clellan must, 
if possible, be withdrawn from its position, though it is tolerably clear that 
this cannot be effected with the pea of a grand Confederate attack at 
the moment of embarkation, But even this remedy will be ineffectual unless 
the army is largely recruited. Volunteering has confessedly failed, and 
unless the conscription succeeds it is difficult to see how the Northern States 
will continue the contest. According to all accounts, however, the conscrip- 
tion is openly resisted. The offices of the Foreign Consuls are besieged by 
= for certificates of foreign citizenship. Irishmen are now claiming 
the “ dirty” privilege of Saxon citizenship with the same indignant alacrity 
with which they accept “dirty” sixpences from strangers on their native 
“sod.” Persons are endeavouring to escape from the country by every 
available route. The frontiers, however, are strictly guarded. The Habeas 
Corpus writ has been suspended. The European steamers ave searched, and 
fugitives are taken, disguised as sailors. In Indiana, it is said that a secret 
society has been discovered, numbering 15,000 persons, for preventing not 
only Federal enlistment, but Federal taxation. In short, it seems that the 
Government at Washington may possibly require an army to enforce this 
conscription. Under these circumstances it seems doubtful whether the 
Government will be able to get the required number of men, and even if 
they are obtained, it is doubtful whether they will fight with the determined 
resolution required of those who are to subdue the rebels of the South. 
President Lincoln has attended a monster war meeting at Washington, at 
which resolutions were passed, declaring that the citizens would prosecute 
the war “till their homes and towns were reduced to ashes, and their whole 
country made a desert ;” approving likewise of the confiscation of rebels’ 
property, and the perpetual exile of all traitors and sympathisers with the 
rebellion. Mr. Lincoln made a speech, assuring them that there was not a 
very serious quarrel hetween General M‘Clellan and the Secretary for War, 
Mr. Stanton, but they have had a dispute about the number of men fit for 
pon 8 On the other side, the Confederate President, Jefferson Davis, has 
replied to the order issued by the Federal General Pope on the 23rd of 
July, which he denounces as an act “changing the war into a campaign of 
oe robbery and murder against unarmed and peaceful tillers of 

e soil.” In retaliation for this act, the Confederates are, in the event of 
their capture, to treat Generals Pope and Steinwehr, and the commissioned 
officers who carry out that barbarous order, not as soldiers or prisoners of war, 
ha ~ ood a ; and if any non-combatants are put to death 
wl _s oe : h grernayrecig will hang an equal number of those 

rs Who tall into their hands. From the Mississippi we hear 
that the terrible iron steam-ram Arkansas, which r, ] l 
Weekes ot Vik, » Which ran the gauntlet of the 
sburg, has been blown up. A still more formidable 
ram has been prepared at Savannah, and the Confederates have one at 
Richmond, and two others in Charleston Harbour near! dy fi i 
ee ential , y ready for service. 
Garibaldi, in Sicily, has given the slip to the 





royal troops which were 


drawing near him to intercept him if he should come down from his moun- 
tain fastness to embark at Messina ; and he has suddenly effected a descent 
upon Catania, a city of sixty thousand inhabitants, on the other side of 
Mount Etna, with a port just opposite the toe of the Calabrian boot, and as 
convenient as any other for crossing over to the Italian mainland. The royal 
fleet will probably make a show of blockading the Sicilian shore of the 
Straits ; though it cannot be difficult for Garibaldi and a few boatloads of his 
followers to get across. Whether the Calabrian population will then join 
him is another matter. It is said that he has appointed Baron Nicotera, who 
was one of the leaders of the disastrous Pisacane expedition in 1857, to 
administer a revolutionary government at Catania. Garibaldi is not accom- 
panied by any of his more noted comrades of 1860, except Major Missori, 
Colonel Nullo, and his own son, Menotti Garibaldi ; since Generals Medici, 
Bixio, Tiirr, Cosenz, and others, who helped him to overthrow the 3ourbons, 
disapprove of his conduct on this occasion. Mazzini is said to be in Switzer- 
land, whence he directs the Garibaldian committees, but a letter from him, 
dated London, August 5th, has been addressed to one of those associations at 
Caltanisetta, in Sicily, urging them to disregard the policy of Victor Emmanuel’s 
Government, and to seize upon Rome by the insurrectionary force of the 
whole Italian nation. On the other hand, it seems that the King’s Government 
is not yet inclined to allow such a usurpation of its powers. Two decrees 
have been published, vesting the supreme military and political authority in 
General Cugia for Sicily, and in General La Marmora for the Neapolitan 
provinces. A proclamation has been issued by General Cugia, declaring that 
the Government is resolved to put an end to this state of things, which 
amounts to rebellion, and which threatens to compromise the destinies of 
Italy. It is now stated that General Cialdini is appointed to the military 
and civil command in Sicily, and that Admiral Persano will command the 
fleet. 

A priest from Padua, who for some time after 1848 mixed with the 
Liberals and patriotic party throughout Italy, playing the spy upon them, in 
the secret service of Austria and the Papal Court, has been arrested at 
Naples, with a letter which he had written to Cardinal Antonelli, proposing 
to ruin the Italian kingdom by exciting Republican passions, and by pro- 
moting a collision with the French, so as “to frighten Napoleon and induce 
him to change his policy.” pwr 

It is now quite understood at Paris that M. de Lagueronnicres new 
journal, which has declared that France is in honour bound to continue the 
occupation of Rome, is not the mouthpiece of the Imperial sentiments. A 
telegram, however, purporting to be from Rome, appeared in the French 
papers on Wednesday, which stated that the ambassador, M. Lavalette, had 
positively assured the Pope that France not only would permit no invasion, 
but would guarantee the existing Papal territory at any price. The Conste- 
tutionnel next day was ordered to contradict this telegram, and to deny that 
any such declaration had been made ; “it would have been superfluous to 
tell the Pope that, so long as the French troops were at Rome, he had nothing 
to fear from an invasion; and the other part of the alleged declaration 
would have been contrary to the policy which M. de Lavalette represents at 
Rome.” The Constitutionnel has since published an article which, after 
declaring that the French flag will not recede before any menaces, says :— 
“ But to crush the fools who would not stop before the flag which has given 
freedom to Italy, might be a painful necessity imposed by honour, but it 
would not be asolution. The military question would not settle the political 
question.” 

The ruler of Servia, Prince Michael Obrenovitsch, has written to her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, complaining that the Turks 
have bombarded and half-ruined his capital city of Belgrade. He declares 
that this was an unprovoked and wanton outrage, since he had never failed 
in loyalty to the Sultan, his suzerain ; and had made every possible effort to 
repress the natural enthusiasm of his people for their brethren of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina. To this Earl Russell has replied, that, as he is informed, 
the Servians began the conflict, by making an attack on the gates of the 
town, which the Turks occupied in virtue of ancient usage and of recent 
treaties ; and. besides, the houses of the Turkish residents were plundered 
by a disorderly mob, and muskets were fired at the Turkish garrison 
in the citadel. No redress for these disorders having been offered 
by the Servian authorities, the Turkish Pasha took the alarm, and un- 
advisedly—and, in Earl Russell’s opinion, unjustifiably—bombarded the 
town for four hours. The British Government, therefore, while lamenting 
these events, believe that they originated in a violation of treaties, and in 
acts of defiance and violence on the part of the Servians. If Prince Michael, 
rejecting henceforth the suggestions of ill-intentioned persons, will conform 
to the duties imposed on him by European treaties, and desist from assailing 
the security of the Ottoman Empire, Queen Victoria will intercede with the 
Sultan for the improvement of the condition of the Servian people. So far 
Lord Russell, on the 23rd of July. It is now reported that in the conference 
which is taking place at Constantinople of the Powers that signed the Treaty 
of 1856, England and Austria have opposed a Turkish demand for the exten- 
sion of the fortress of Belgrade to the prejudice of the city ; while France 
and Russia have demanded guarantees against any future bombardment 
such as that which happened last June. 

Nothing that has happened at home excites more interest than the trial 
of Roupell and Others versus Waite, at the Surrey Assizes. It was an action 
of ejectment brought by Mr. Richard Roupell, suing as heir-at-law to his 
father, to recover the Norbiton-park estate at Kingston-upon-Thames, valued 
at £16,000. This was part of the very large property, altogether worth 
above £300,000, left by the late Richard Palmer Roupell, lead smelter, of 
Gravel-lane and Cross-street, Blackfriars-road, and of Aspen House, Brixton, 
who died in September 1856. Mr. William Roupell, late M.P. for Lambeth, 
is an illegitimate elder son. He had mortgaged the Norbiton-park estate as 
his own, upon an alleged deed of conveyance and gift from his father to 
himself, about a year before the father’s death. He raised £7,000 upon it, 
and last year he concurred in its sale by the mortgagee, whence it came into 
the hands of the present defendant. The case now for the plaintiff, William’s 
younger brother, who sought to nullify this mortgage and sale, and to recover 
the estate, was neither more nor less than this,—that William Roupell 
had forged the deed of gift in his father’s name, and thate he never 
had any right to dispose of the estate. In order to prove this case, 
William Roupell, who resigned his seat in Parliament last March and fled to 
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Spain, now came forward to confess to Baron Martin and a special jury at 
Guildford, that he had committed not only that crime, but a consistent series 
of crimes. He was his father’s favourite son. There were three sons, 
all by the same mother, whose youngest was the plaintiff, the two 
first, John and William, having been born out of wedlock, and the 
plaintiff, Richard, since she and their father got married. John was sent 
away from home in disgrace, the old man refusing to provide for him, since 
“my father,” says William, “was an eccentric man, and had very little 
judgment in the management of his children.” Richard, the only legitimate 
son, was a mere boy, whilst William Roupell, “ partly in consequence,” as he 
says, “ of my own good conduct,” obtained his father’s confidence, and abused 
it by perpetrating these enormous frauds. He was bred up for an attorney, 
and his father thought him “a capable man of business.” He persuaded his 
father to buy for £5,000 some land between Streatham-hill or Brixton and 
Norwood, part of what is now called Roupell-park, telling his father that the 
Unity Fire Insurance Company had authorised him to take a lease of it at a 
yearly rent of £250, and to lay out upon it, as their trustee, a building fund 
of £50,000. Having embezzled the money which was entrusted to him to 
buy this estate for his father, he bought it really for himself, and expended 
in its improvement about £70,000, which he obtained upon forged securities 
in his father’s lifetime, pretending meanwhile to pay to his father rent on 
behalf of the Unity Insurance Company. The Roupell-park estate, thus 
increased in value, he estimated at £150,000 at the time of his father’s death ; 
and his expectation was that his father would bequeath it fairly to him, so 
that he might continue in secure possession of that which he wrongfully 
held. A smaller estate, named Warleigh, in Essex, worth about £10,000, 
had come into his hands by no less fraudulent means. He hoped that 
a will would be made to bestow upon him an honest title to these 
estates, leaving the rest of his father’s great wealth to the heir-at-law, 
with a provision for his mother and sisters. In this hope William Roupell 
was disappointed. There was a will, executed by his father in October, 
1850, with a codicil made on the 30th of August, 1856, twelve days before 
his death, leaving to William a separate estate, but the greater part of 
the property to trustees for the plaintiff, Richard Roupell. If we might 
believe William Roupell’s own statement, his father changed his mind two 
days after making that codicil, and, on the 2nd of September, took him 
apart into his own room, and desired him to write out a new will, or another 
codicil, leaving the whole to William Roupell himself, excepting only a rent- 
charge of £3,000 a year to be divided between the plaintiff, his mother, and 
sisters. William Roupell says that he purposely deferred preparing this will 
in his own favour, because his father had selected the Roupell-park estate to 
be the security for this rent-charge, so that he was afraid it would lead to the 
disclosure of his fraudulent dealing with that estate. What he did, by his 
own confession, on the day after his father’s death was this. He drew up a 
will, dated September 2nd, bequeathing the entire property, without any 
exception, to his mother, absolutely, for her own use and benefit, and naming 
himself, William Roupell, as executor, jointly with her. He forged his father’s 
signature as testator, and the signature of an old man named Muggeridge as 
witness to this will. The younger brother was a boy at school, when this con- 
trivance to disinherit him was put into effect. Since that time, William Rou- 
pell, having complete influence over his mother, has done whatever he pleased 
with the great wealth nominally belonging to her. He has carried on extensive 
land and building speculations ; he has lived in a sumptuous and ostenta- 
tious style, occupying chambers in St. James’s-square ; he spent, in 1857, as 
much as £9,000, it was said, in a contested election for the borough %f Lam- 
beth ; and until last March he sat in the House of Commons. When, 
after a brief career of reckless extravagance, he had got into great pecuniary 
difficulties, he suddenly left this country without revealing to his family 
anything more than that he had borrowed on the Warleigh estate above 
what it was worth. Supposing the forged will to have been held good, he 
would still have squandered the whole of his father’s property, except a set- 
tlement of £50,000 for the benefit of the rest of the family, and a surplus of 
about £12,000. His brother Richard, the plaintiff, came of age last year, 
and now claims to set aside all the mortgages and sales of real estate which 
have taken place either upon forged deeds in the father’s life-time, or since his 
death under the forged will. The principal evidence in the trial on Monday 
and Tuesday was, to the astonishment of everybody, the testimony of William 
Roupell himself. He said that he had “returned to England from a place of 
safety because reflection had awakened him to a sense of the enormity of his 
sin,” and he believed that by proving him guilty of these forgeries, his 
brother would be able to recover £200,000. This particular action of eject- 
ment has resulted in a compromise, plaintiff and defendant agreeing to divide 
the Norbiton-park estate between them; and Mr. William Roupell, late 
M.P. for Lambeth, has been committed to gaol on a charge of felony, which 
renders him lirble to a sentence of penal servitude for life. He is but thirty- 
one years of age. Various interests to a very large amount are threatened 
by the legal reception of his testimony ; the successive mortgages on the 
Roupell-park estate alone being for no less than £135,000. 

The rector of St. Leonard’s, Bilston, is imprisoned for two years in Stafford 
county gaol for embezzling £8,000 from the savings bank. His living, worth 
about £800 a year, has been sequestrated by the Bishop of Lichfield diocese, 
and a curate appointed at £200 a year; but the poor savings-bank depo- 
sitors could ill afford to depend on the balance of his income for an annual 
dividend of fourpence in the pound. <A plan was therefore started to pro- 
vide for their immediate repayment in full. The “Bilston Cure Company” 
were to subscribe the £8,000 at once, and the savings-bank trustees, = 
receive the income of the Rev. Horatio Fletcher’s living, were to keep up 
certain policies of insurance upon his life; which would remunerate the sub- 
scribers in the end. The Bishop himself put down £100 towards this fund. 
But it has been officially decided that the premiums on the life policies can- 
not be paid out of the sequestrated clerical revenue, and they must now be 
sold at auction, probably at a loss, to the great discouragement of the sub- 
scribers. Moreover, the insurance offices have fettered the policies with a 
stipulation that Mr. Fletcher shall do nothing to shorten his life. It is 
humorously remarked by the 7'imes, that when he comes out of prison he 
will have the company at his mercy, by threatening to commit suicide, or to 
take to drinking, or to go to the diggings, or simply refusing to take care of 
his health. He must be paid to behave in such a way as not to invalidate 
the life assurance. If, however, he shall hereafter be able to satisfy his 





creditors, including the depositors, he will again come into possession of the 
income of his living, though his Bishop would not permit him to discharge 
its duties as a minister of the Church. 

Lord Palmerston, who of late is Lord Warden of the Cinq Ports, as well 
as Prime Minister, now stays at Walmer Castle, having been told, he says, 
by a high medical authority, that it is the healthiest place in Britain. He 
finds it very agreeable, after breathing for six months “ the less pure air” of 
the House of Commons, to inhale the sea-breezes wafted over the Kentish 
downs. So he assured the mayor and burgesses of Dover, when he paid 
them a visit on Tuesday to see his portrait which they have hung up beside 
that of the Duke of Wellington in the ancient Maison Dieu Hall. He also 
opened and baptized a new iron bridge in the streets of their town, and 
dined with them, as the most genial of guests. Speaking of Dover, he said 
very happily that it isa place which leaves the deepest impression in the 
heart of an Englishman, as the last piece of his native land that 
he sees when he goes to wander in the other countries of Europe, 
and as the first of England he greets on his return. As a great 
thoroughfare for strangers coming to visit our shores, the town and 
harbour of Dover open their arms to all our foreign friends, while 
the cannon of its fortresses would open their mouths to give any foreign 
foes a very different reception. He saw a Dover man then present who was 
a Volunteer in the days of Mr. Pitt ; and those of this generation were just 
as ready to meet an invader. But wishing to be on terms of goodwill and 
friendship with all the world, he rejoiced that so many foreigners had 
passed through Dover this year on their way to the Exhibition. On behalf 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, he said they had plenty to do, and were glad to 
do it ; he considered that the last session of Parliament had produced man 
advantageous, unpretending, but useful measures. Dover was as mn | 
pleased as Sheffield the other day, with the engaging converse of its illus- 
trious visitor. 

It is discovered that a quantity of the paper manufactured with a peculiar 
watermark for Bank of England notes has been stolen from the premises of 
Messrs. Portal & Co., at Laverstoke, near Whitchurch, in Hampshire ; and, 
as nobody knows to what an extent it has been used in the fabrication of 
banknotes, some consternation has been felt in the City this week. But it 
is hoped that the forgeries, which have undoubtedly been committed, are of 
small amount. Rewards are offered of £500 for information of the theft, and 
£1,000 for information of any forgery connected with this affair. 

The “ British Columbia Overland Transit Company,” established by the 
well-known “Colonel” Sleigh (quondam of the Prince Edward’s Island 
militia), some time ago beguiled about thirty unwary emigrants into paying 
£24 each for their conveyance to the gold regions of the Far West. e 
were carried as far as St. Paul’s, on the Upper Mississippi, and there le 
helpless. One of them has now returned to England and exposed the whole 
concern at Guildhall Police-court. The “Colonel” has sold the furniture of 
his house in St. John’s Wood, and left this country. The West-end Bank 
in the Haymarket is another speculation of which he was the promoter, and 
he wasalso the proprietor of a penny daily newspaper in London a few years 
ago. 

The man Taylor, at Manchester, who in May last took the lives of his 
three children and shot Mr. Evan Meller, the house-agent, with whom he 
had a dispute about the compensation Taylor claimed for an accident with a 
neglected boiler, which had exploded and killed another child, has been 
tried along with his wife for Mr. Meller’s murder. The defence was, that 
Taylor was insane, and that his wife was not a party to these crimes. She 
was acquitted ; he was found guilty and sentenced to death. A man named 
Doidge, convicted at the Wells Assizes of murdering a farmer, was hanged 
one day this week. 

The Dean of Gloucester, Hon. and Very Rev. Dr. Edward Rice, has died 
at the age of eighty-six. Mr. J. L. Ricardo, formerly M.P. for ste ts 8 
Trent, author of a clever book on the Navigation Laws, and founder of the 
Electric Telegraph Company ; Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, latterly of 
New Zealand, a writer once noted for his theories of colonization and political 
economy ; Sir Allan M‘Nab, long chief of the Conservative British party in 
Upper Canada, and late Speaker of the Legislative Council, are deaths 
reported this week. 

Prince Alfred is at St. Petersburg ; the Queen and rest of the Royal family 
are still in Scotland. The Emperor of the French has gone to the camp at 
Chalons. 

The Indian Mail has arrived with Bombay dates to the 26th and Calcutta 
the 15th. Large reinforcements of troops are to be sent to the North of 
China. Nana Sahib is said to be alive at Bhootan. 

The Liverpool cotton market yesterday was greatly excited, and prices are 
fourpence a pound above those of last week. 
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MR. R. BERNAL OSBORNE, M.P. 


Ratrpn Bernat Osporne, eldest son of Ralph Bernal, Esq., was born 
in 1811. His father was the descendant of one of those ancient Hebrew 
families whichfled from the Inquisition of Spain and Portugal and settled 
in the West Indies, where many of them amassed large fortunes as merchants 
and planters. The Bernals afterwards emigrated to England. Mr. Bernal, 
who had adopted the Christian faith, was an old and esteemed member of the 
House of Commons. He represented Rochester on Whig principles in nine 
parliaments. Mr. Bernal was Chairman of Committees, and for upwards of 
twenty years discharged the duties of that office with tact and impartiality,— 
first in the Administration of Earl Grey, and afterwards under subsequent 
Whig Governments. He was a West India proprietor, and could seldom 
refer without emotion to the depreciation in the value of West India pro- 

rty, which embarrassed and impoverished so many homes and hearths in 
Pent Britain. He stood some severe contested elections, and although his 
salary as Chairman of Committees was £2,000 a year, the subject of this 
sketch has asserted that his father found politics a very unprofitable pursuit. 
Mr. Bernal was a man of remarkable taste in literature and the fine arts. He 
contributed some graceful poems and tales to the annuals. His collection of 
articles of taste and vertu was particularly rich in arms and china, and its 
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ispersion by the hammer after his death in 1854, created an unparalleled 
excitement among the virtuosi, The sale extended over many weeks, and 
confirmed an impression which had begun to prevail, that the very best 
investment a man of taste and jetees can make is to buy up the works of 
ancient and modern art, and to sell them or cause them to be sold with the 
stamp and attestation of his approval. The sale of M. Bernal’s vases, tazzas, 
pictures, and medizval curiosities extended over several weeks, and produced 
upwards of £60,000. 

Ralph, his eldest son, received a private education, and at an early age 
entered the army. He soon manifested no inconsiderable powers of sarcasm 
and humour, which until he had attained the age of thirty and the rank of 
captain, had no wider arena than the regimental mess. Aspiring to exchange 
the applause of convives for the acclamation of a senate, Mr. Ralph 
Bernal jun., at the general election in July, 1841, stood for Wycombe on 
Liberal principles and gained his seat. In 1844 he married Catherine 
Isabella, only child and heiress of Sir Thomas Osborne, Bart., of Thicknesse, 
county Waterford, and Newtown Anner, county Tipperary, when he assumed, 
by royal license, the name of Osborne. He was shortly afterwards made a 
county magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for the county of Waterford. His 
speeches displayed so much ability, and he was regarded with so much hope 
by the Liberal party, that at the general election in 1847 he was invited to 
contest the metropolitan county. ‘Ihe seat was strongly contested by Colonel 
Wood, the Conservative candidate, who had represented Middlesex for ten 
years. Mr. B. Osborne, however, polled 4,175 votes against Colonel Wood's 
3,458, and he remained member for Middlesex until 1857. 

When Mr. B, Osborne took his seat for Middlesex he enjoyed one of those 

rilous reputations which are so difficult to be maintained. He had mani- 
ested smartness, courage of attack, and the faculty of saying bold, un- 

leasant, and humourous things to his opponents. If to these qualifications 

e superadded a serious purpose, high ends and aims, self-devotion, and the 

aieedline studies necessary for a statesman, his friends did not doubt he 
would take a high place in St. Stephen’s. If, on the other hand, he was 
content with the reputation of a mere fargewr and the character of a turbulent, 
“ rough-and-ready,” and not too scrupulous opponent, he appeared likely to 
realize the description given by Bishop Burnet of the parliamentary eloquence 
of one of his contemporaries, whom a called “ the delight of the House,” 
but of whom he added, that “he was only concerned to say that which 
should make him be applauded,” and that “ he never laid the business of the 
House to heart, being a vain and empty, though a witty man.” We shall 
see in which category Mr. B. Osborne has chosen to enrol himself. 

In the debate on Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy, in 1850, Mr. B. 
Osborne attacked Sir James Graham with the turbulent smartness that had 
begun to characterize his speeches. If it could be any consolation to the 
present Premier to remember that the honourable member for Liskeard was 
once one of his admirers and eulogists, not to say flatterers, abundance of 
proof might be found in Mr. Bernal Osborne’s speech when he protested 
against the conspiracy that had been organized to overthrow Lord Palmerston 
on that occasion. But such praises are scarce worth recording here. 

Mr. B. Osborne disapproved of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill of 1851, and 
when he offered himself for re-election in 1852, he found himself opposed b 
a Conservative and Protestant candidate. This was the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, now Duke of Marlborough. The election caused more excitement than 
any other throughout the empire. It was a neck-and-neck race, and there 
was little doubt that if the Marquis had been somewhat earlier in his canvass, 
he would have been returned. 
Burdett had gone by, and it was even asserted that Middlesex, instead of 


being the most democratic of our constituencies, had become the most | 
Conservative and Protestant of all the larger electoral bodies. Osborne | 


was at this period a capital member for a democratic constituency, 
and Middlesex is not a democratic constituency. The Marquis of Bland- 
ford’s cheval de bataille was not Free Trade or Protection, but May- 
nooth. Disraeli had been making some Exeter Hall speeches, as a set-off 
against the unpopularity of his Protectionist motions, and the Protestant 
candidate for Middlesex took advantage of the ground-swell left by the 
storm that had raged the year before relative to Papal aggression. The con- 
stituency gave the Marquis much encouragement—not that they loved Free 
Trade the less, but that they hated Ultramontanism and Cardinal Wiseman 
the more. The Catholic priests took the very course to damage Bernal 
Osborne, by calling upon the Roman Catholics to “plump for Osborne.” 
Hence arose another danger. Many of the old Whigs and a few liberal 
Protestants, who called for the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, were so indignant at 
lumpers being demanded for Osborne, that they plumped for Lord R. 


rosvenor, the Whig candidate. A coolness thus sprang up between the 
a 


Whig and Radical candidates, which boded no good to the latter; for the 
Marquis’s friends were ready enough to give their second vote to Lord Robert, 
to secure Osborne’s expulsion. The two Liberals, while they were secretly 
angry with each other, both agreed to complain of the two sheriffs of London 
(who make up one sheriff of Middlesex) for not having fixed the election 
earlier. On the day of nomination, Mr. Sheriff Swift was broadly accused 
of having postponed the Middlesex election, in order that he might in person 
conduct his canvass for an Irish county which he was ambitious to represent. 
Mr. Osborne said that the friends of the Marquis of Blandford would not 
have thought of bringing him forward if the sheriffs had done their duty, 
and proceeded to the election at the earliest possible day. The confusion at 
the nomination, owing to these concurrent circumstances, was inde- 
scribable. Mr. B. Osborne is not at any time particularly mealy-mouthed 
in his phrases, and language seldom heard, even upon the hustings, was 
exchanged between Osborne and his friends and the representatives of the 
sheriffs. It was somewhat singular that Mr. Osborne owed his seat to the 
voters in the Tower Hamlets, who at their own election a week before had 
kicked out George Thompson. Everywhere else the Marquis of Blandford 
polled vote for vote with him. At Mile-end, however, Osborne had a 
majority which rescued him from defeat, and plucked a possible triumph 
from the Derbyites, greater than any other the general election of 1852 
noengy. a. le ile ok ; 

On the formation of the Coalition Government in 1852, Mr. B. Osborne 
accepted the post of Secretary to the Admiralty, which he held till March 
1858. When Mr. Roebuck moved a resolution on the sufferings of the 
British army before Sebastopol, it was the Secretary to the Admiralty who 





It was clear that the days of Wilkes and | hig 
| policy of the Derby Government. 





made the most vehement attack upon the military system of the country. 
Mr. B. Osborne congratulated himself at the same time with an air of self- 
righteous satisfaction that his own department, the Admiralty, was blame- 
less,—an opinion which was not borne out by subsequent revelations as to 
the transport service during the Russian war, and by the evidence taken 
before the Dockyard Committee. Mr. B. Osborne was, however, too much 
impressed with the iniquities of the Horse Guards to look at home. 

Mr. Roebuck’s motion was carried, and Lord Aberdeen and the Peelite 
members of the Government resigned. Lord J. Russell was sent as Pleni- 
potentiary to the Vienna Conference. His advocacy of the Austrian plan of 
counterpoise was om Sir E. B. Lytton attempted to identify the 
whole Cabinet with Lord John’s propositions, and gave notice of a motion of 
want of confidence. Certain subordinate members of the Government, 
including Mr. B. Osborne, Lord Duncan, and Mr. Horsman, with others, laid 
their heads together, and determined not to vote against Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
motion if Lord John Russell remained in the Ministry. This decision was 
communicated by Mr. Bouverie to Lord John, who thereupon resigned. 

Mr. B. Osborne, notwithstanding this intrigue, continued to hold his place 
during the first Administration of Lord Palmerston. But he was effectually 
muzzled during his six years of office. The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
during the whole of this period, had a seat in the House of Commons, and 
neither Sir James Graham nor Sir C. Wood permitted the Admiralty Secre- 
tary to speak on naval matters, except to answer questions and give explana- 
tions upon small matters of detail. Mr. B. Osborne wisely “ ate his pud- 
ding” and “ held his tongue,” until towards the end of the present Premier's 
first Administration. Latterly he was seldom seen in the House. The 
whips complained of his absence from Ministerial divisions when his vote 
was wanted, and when present he affected the back Ministerial benches. 
Some said he was otting ay and careless (of course in a parliamentary sense), 
while others asserted that he was dissatisfied and “ lacked promotion.” 

Mr. B. Osborne was not heard of until Mr. Cobden aimed a formidable 
blow at Lord Palmerston’s Government upon the China war. The Secretary 
to the Admiralty took part in the discussion. The Administration was in 
jeopardy ; and he, mindful of the hustings, as he represented a popular con- 
stituency, again made a rough show of independence. On the last night of 
the China debate, Lord Palmerston’s Secretary to the Admiralty thought it 
not unbecoming to say :—‘ I differ from the noble lord on many points; I 
differ from the course he took the other evening” (in opposing Locke King’s 
motion). The rats. indeed, were deserting the sinking ship. But while 
Mr. B. Osborne was thus obliged—we should hope, with pain,—to intimate 
dissent from his chief, the old admiration, which ought now to sustain the 
Minister under his present attacks, broke out as in 1850. It was not Sir John 
Bowring who was struck at. “ The real object [of Mr. Cobden’s motion] was 
to displace Lord Palmerston ; to throw overboard the man who had brought 
us through the war, who never forsook a friend, and had no enemy but those of 
his country.” 

Lord Palmerston, however, was out-voted, and appealed to the consti- 
tuencies. The Secretary to the Admiralty took his farewell of Middlesex, 
and presented himself to the independent constituency of the Admiralty 
borough of Dover. He was returned, and retained his office at the Admiralty 
until the dissolution of the first Palmerston Administration in 1858. When 
the Whigs crossed the floor and went into opposition, Mr. B. Osborne found 
his tongue. Mr. Disraeli called it the “wild shriek of liberty,” and the 
House langhed immoderately at this sarcasm. Mr. B. Osborne now took the 
high c@hetitutional tone. He demanded an intelligible declaration of the 
He created some amusement by his 
exposure of the conflicting opinions of members of the new Administration 
on the questions of the day—East India legislation, the Bank Act, Church 
Rates, the Jew Bill, and Parliamentary Reform. The House gladly welcomed 
back to its debates a member who ministered so successfully to its amuse- 
ment. 

Two of Mr. B. Osborne’s best speeches were delivered on the Reform Bills 
of the | and Palmerston Governments respectively. On the Derbyite 
Reform Bill he kept the House in a roar. e maiitieatiogs which Mr. 
Bright had designated as “ fancy franchises,” Mr. Osborne also denounced. 
“They,are not the thing for the people of England ; they are merely the 
political millinery of Downing-street.” The lodging-house franchise, too, he 
declared to be a delusion. “ This franchise would be completely at the mercy 
of a scolding landlady or a smoky chimney.” Lord Stanley had quoted 
“Mr. Holyoake” in defence of the Government Bill. Did he know who 
Mr. Holyoake was? He believed the noble lord imagined that he was 
quoting the worthy son of a Northamptonshire baronet. “I see the hon. 
member for North Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner)—and I do not wonder at it 
—shaking his head very gravely.” Mr. Osborne only saw this in his mind’s 
eye, and for the sake of his joke ; but the House roared. “I do not wonder 
the hon. gentleman shakes his head when he finds the President of the India 
Board—the future Prime Minister of this country—quoting an infidel leo- 
turer as to the opinion of the working-classes on this subject.” Mr. Spooner, 
grave as he is, could not help joining in the mirth which this appeal pro- 
duced. The indomitable fargeur went on. Mr. Horsman had supported the 
bill; but his right hon. friend had always been known as a “ very dyspeptic 
politician.” There were certainly strong lines of disappointment in Mr. 
Horsman’s face, and Mr. Osborne’s hint thus conveyed—that his right hon. 
and somewhat bilious friend was not to be sah with, but that it was a 
case for calomel and blue pill—threw the House into convulsions. Then Mr. 
Horsman had protested against the cruelty of despatching a Ministry “sick 
unto death,” yet he said, “Come with me into Committee, and I will torture 
them out of existence.” Mr. Disraeli had great difficulties to contend with ; 
he had “that dreadful omnibus of country-gentlemen to pull up hill.” In 
this style Mr. Osborne entertained the House for nearly an hour. Succes- 
sive Governments had taken care to silence this patriot, and his voice was 
now only heard when a dissolution was impending, and when it was neces- 
sary that his constituents should be reminded of his existence. Yet his 
slashing style, boisterous manner, and powers of sarcasm, make him an 
effective debater, and everybody said that when the Whigs came in again, 
Mr. B. Osborne would demand and get a good place. 

The Whigs did come in again, but when Lord Palmerston formed his 
second administration Mr. B. Osborne was not a member of the House of 
Commons, The Admiralty expect to return the members for all the dock- 
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yards and arsenals, and Sir John Pakington ordered Captain Carnegie, one 
of his lords of the Admiralty, to go down and contest Dover. Captain 
Carnegie showed the white feather. He was afraid of encountering the jester 
of the House of Commons, as if a sailor ought to be afraid of empty wind 
and “ prave ’ords.” Sir Henry Leeke, a “ yellow admiral,” had more courage 
—went to Dover, and was returned at the head of the poll, while the redoubt- 
able ex-Secretary counted the fewest votes of any of the four candidates. A 
petition was presented against the Dover election, and in July, 1859, a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the subject of mail packet contracts, 
with especial reference to the contract for the Dover and Ostend mails, with 
which Mr. Churchward, Mr. B. Osborne’s most influential opponent at Dover, 
was mixed up. Mr. B. Osborne was thus without a seat when Parliament 
met. He declined an invitation to stand for Marylebone, warned by his 
costly experience in Middlesex. On Mr. W. R. Grey being made a com- 
missioner of Customs in 1859, Mr. B. Osborne accepted an invitation to 
stand for the little Cornish borough of Liskeard, which for so many years 
sent Charles Buller to Parliament. He was returned without opposition in 
August, 1859, and in a debate on the Dover contract was able to say that he 
bore Sir J. Pakington no ill-will, but was rather grateful to the right hon. 
bart. for getting him away from his former constituents at Dover. One 
little incident of that Dover election may be told as an example of Mr. 
Bernal Osborne’s rare delicacy of feeling. A gentleman who seconded the 
nomination of Sir H. Leeke, while speaking, as usual, in personal disparage- 
ment of Mr. Osborne on the hustings, remarked that he did not like him 
any better for having dropped his father’s surname, his printed address 
bearing the name of “Ralph Osborne, Esq.” “I happened to know the 
late Mr. Bernal well,” said this opponent, “and he was a most respectable 
gentleman, whose name any son might be proud to bear.” In reply to this 
censure, Mr. Bernal Osborne, when it came to his turn to speak, roared out 
to the mob beneath him, “ He tells you that he used to know my family ; 
the fact is, he once wanted to marry my sister, and I’m very glad we escaped 
such a connection !” 


When Mr. B. Osborne took his seat for Liskeard all the places in the admi- 
nistration had been filled up. The influence of Lord J. Russell appeared in 
the distribution of offices in the second administration of Lord Palmerston. 
Not one of the insubordinate subordinates who took part in the intrigue of 
1855 obtained any office, place, or emolument in the new ministry. Mr. 
Bouverie himself was seen on the fourth back bench with the Ellices and 
Barings. Lord Duncan (now Earl of Camperdown) was no longer a Lord of 
the Treasury. Mr. Horsman was more “dyspeptic” than ever, and had been 
publicly recommended by Sir R. Peel to take a dose of Dover’s powder (which 
the wits said had been administered to Mr. B. Osborne by Sir J. Pakington 
with much success). On the other hand, Mr. B. Osborne knew that vacancies 
in a Ministry might occur, or they might be made. He thought he had only 
to wait in patience, 


Lord John Russell in 1860 brought in his Reform Bill, and the hon. 
Member for Liskeard prepared himself for the debate. He had not yet 
looked to Mr. Bright as a desirable Parliamentary ally. In a speech at 
Liskeard, he spoke of Mr. Bright as “the Benicia Boy!” Those were the 
days of Sayers and Heenan, and every one recognized the aptness of the 
allusion. When Lord John withdrew his Reform Bill, Mr. B. Osborne brought 
offerings to the shrine of the great Whig Minister. He “ thought Lord John 
was not responsible for giving up the bill; the responsibility rested with 
the House of Commons.” It was not infelicitous to invest Norfolk Bentinck 
with the attributes of Palmer, of Rugely. Accordingly: “There has been 
no open, honest, fair, stand-up fight on this question. The bill has been got 
rid of by a species of Parliamentary assassination—by the administration of 
small doses of adjournment and other poisonous ingredients.” Mr. B. Osborne 
carried his complaisance so far as to vote for Mr. Gladstone’s Budget of 1860— 
Paper Duty Abolition andall—although he afterwards declared that he was from 
the first hostile to the repeal of the Paper Duty. He added: “TI never gave 
a vote for any measure which I considered more rash, reckless, and improper,” 
by which happy collocation of phrases he gave the House to understand that 
he is in the habit of voting, when necessary, for rash, reckless, and improper 
measures. 


The Ministerial arrangements rendered necessary by the death of Lord 
Herbert were made, and still no place was found for the subject of our 
sketch. Matters now became serious. He remarked, with characteristic 
delicacy, that Lord Palmerston must have taken an extra dose of colchicum 
—he had become so irritable. To which our Noble Viscount retorted that 
colchicum was reputed to be a sedative, and was therefore to be recommended 
to his hon. friend. Mr. B. Osborne, indeed, became as combative as the 
“Benicia Boy” himself. He sought opinions from artillery officers and 
engineers, read pamphlets, and got up the fortification question with an 
industry unusual to him. When the Secretary of State for War was to move 
the loan for the Spithead forts, in the session just ended, Mr. B. Osborne 
gave notice of an amendment, which, in the face of Disraeli’s denunciation of 
our “ bloated armaments ” and Cobden’s retrenchment speeches, threatened so 
much mischief that the Spithead forts were postponed for a session. 


Mr. B. Osborne’s demeanour in the House lacks none of the outward marks 
and visible signs of a turbulent pugnacity. His face is angry, his figure 
mutinous, his head is violently shaken his brows contract, his chin is 
thrust out in disapproval, his shoulders and elbows utter menacing protests 
when a Minister is speaking to whom he wishes to reply. When any one 
replies to him, he attempts to disconcert his opponent by offensively loud 
cries of “Hear! hear!” These are not “nice” manners in an assembly of 
hon. gentlemen: but such is the man. A politician sometimes gets a place, 
not because a Prime Minister admires his principles, but because he f var 
his tongue. But Lord Palmerston will not be bullied into taking anybody 
into his Cabinet. One piece of outrageously bad taste and personal spite 
has not improved Mr. B. Osborne’s chances. He declared in a late debate 
that “he could not congratulate the Government on the appointment of his 
successor at the Admiralty (Lord Clarence Paget).” Lord Salonen would 
not have deserved the praise which Mr. B. Osborne himself once gave him, 
that he never deserted a friend, if he had not instantly replied, as he did, that 
“the Government — themselves on having obtained the services 
of the noble lord as Secre to the Admiralty.” Mr. B. Osborne, was 


. 
. 





obviously the last man in the House from whom that reflection should have | 


come, even if it had been deserved. As it was not merited, the taunt recoiled 
upon himself. 

Whether Mr. B. Osborne has brought about his ostracism from a Liberal 
Government by his participation in a not too creditable intriguae—whether he 
owes it to his ugly trick of “throwing over” his chief, and securing his own 
escape at critical moments—or whether Lord John Russell and Lord Pal- 
merston agree in shutting the door of the public offices upon him, are questions 
not here to be answered, but which the future will dudliiies disclose. 








Hebietos of Books. 


LIFE OF FREDERICK LUCAS* 


THERE have always been men held in extravagant estimation by their 
friends, but unable to justify that judgment to the world; men who, by 
some inexplicable fate, have not fitted into their time ; who have needlessly 
run their heads against the walls of its prejudice or its carelessness, and 
whose greatness has, consequently, been in what they were rather than in 
what they accomplished. Sometimes the sense of incongruity with circum- 
stances and the feeling of not being understood unnerve the sinews of enter- 
prise, and drive men into a merely inward life or an intense application to 
any drudgery which lies immediately before them. Perhaps they become 
great writers or thinkers in a peculiar province ; but seldom in such cases can 
elasticity and hopefulness enough be regained to induce a return to the 
excitement and ambition of an active career. On the other hand, some 
men of more impulsive temperament seem to be stimulated and strung, by 
the opposition of circumstances, to higher flights and more sublime contempt 
of difficulties. They lavish the strength and heroism of Hercules on chimerical 
objects. In their aspirations after ideal perfection they are incapable of 
compromise, and destitute of the prudence which acquiesces in the limits 
imposed by the actual constitution of things. They display the strength 
and the weakness of heroes out of place in a prudential state of society. They 
are the living epics of the world, as other great men are its living tragedies. 
Nor do they really live in vain. Their life is their reward ; and if they do 
not affect the world much, they affect profoundly all who have the good 
fortune to know them. At worst, a devoted and single-hearted man struggling, 
however fruitlessly, in obedience to a sense of duty against the overwhelming 
weight of facts, and asserting that which he thinks ought to be against that 
which is, must always be a sublime sight, and one worthy of the most 
eloquent celebration. Frederick Lucas was one of these Paladins of a ho 
less cause. His whole life was spent in following out, without regard of 
consequences, such trains of thought as were suggested by temperament, 
education, and the accidents of miscellaneous study. His failures may, in 

eat part, be traced to his imperfect or peculiar education. His Quaker 
Ceesdia tended to isolate from the world and its ways a nature which pre- 
petra. demanded society and general intercourse to counteract its stron 
and inconsiderate impulsiveness. Again, he does not seem to have receiv 
much good from University College. Its tendency was to confirm the 
idiosyncrasies and views of one well able to hold his own, and the extrava- 
gance of boyish declamation to which he was accustomed in its debating 
society was calculated less to lay before him different sides of the questions 
discussed than to impel him farther in the excitement of debate than he 
might naturally have gone. It may be added, that one so ready and con- 
fident would probably make many converts to his opinions, and that such 
support ws not be likely to check his enthusiasm. He never had the 
nonsense taken out of him, as it might have been, by the discipline of a 
publie school or by a career at one of the older universities. Untrained in 
the habit of attaining a thorough mastery over large subjects, he assimilated 
merely what suited his natural tastes out of his vast er of miscellaneous 
reading. The result was that his most prominent mental characteristic was 
to form opinions somewhat hastily, and hold to them with a passionate con- 
sistency which became a fault. 


“He never,” says Mr. Riethmiiller, “took up a subject by halves. Whatever 
was the matter in hand he followed a proposition to its extreme consequences, 
and often accepted conclusions that seemed very remote from his first starting- 
point. It was sometimes impossible to trace the process by which he arrived at 
an opinion; but when he had once formed it he held it with a tenacity, and 
defended it with a vehemence, which astonished and confounded less ardent 
natures. For the time it appeared to take possession of his whole being, until 
displaced by some other train of thought, which had also originated entirely from 
within. Thus he adopted, in succession, many different theories, on each of 
which he brought to bear, for a season, all the resources of his intellect, and all 
the energy of his feelings. While engaged in upholding the favourite thesis, 
every argument in its favour gained constantly in strength and clearness, and 
every opposing consideration was torn to pieces and trampled under foot.” 


His life was one long illustration of this text. When he had once tasted 
the forbidden pleasure of the theatres, it became an absorbing passion. 
When he read law and fell in with Bentham, he became an uncompromising 
utilitarian. Suddenly he veered round and from a Benthamite became an 
enthusiastic worshipper of Wordsworth, Berkeley, Bishop Butler, and Jeremy 
Taylor. His admiration for Butler and for the “ Excursion ” is illustrated in 
this volume by extracts from an excessively feeble and incoherent adaptation 
of them to his feelings at a later stage of his career. Once he became a 
strict vegetarian aid held to that weakening faith for about a year. He took 
up with Géthe, and made some progress with a translation of the “ Dichtung 
und Wahrheit.” Then a course of Carlyle turned his sympathies to the 
Middle Ages, and he aired his admiration of them in a lecture on education, 
in which he contrasted modern knowledge unfavourably with the gigantesque 
characters of a St. Dominic, a a a Coke! en came the Oxford 
Puseyite movement, and the disciple South, and Berkeley, and Hooker, 
was precipitated into Romanism. He wrote a pamphlet to explain his 
reasons, which consisted, in part, of a misapplication of Butler’s t 
from analogy ; in part of a sort of analysis of the “ Excursion,” in which the 
wanderer and the pervert are blended into something little better than non- 





* Frederick Lucas: 4 Biography. By Christopher James Riethmiiller, author of “‘ Teuton :” 
a Poem, London: Bell & y. 1962, 
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sense. His conversion determined his subsequent career. Some articles 
which he contributed to the Dublin Review procured for him the editorship 
of a Roman Catholic paper which he called the Tablet. He became at once 
the most prominent exponent of the views of his Church, and of Irish politics 
in connection with it. Mr. Riethmiiller wisely abstains from swelling the 
size of his book by tracing the views and fortunes of the party or the paper. 
Lucas is far less interesting for what he did than for how he did it. fore 
his conversion he had been engaged to a Miss Ashby. She yielded to his 
arguments and his example, and followed him into the Romish Church. In 
1840 they were married. Though now settled in life, in the conduct of his 
paper he met with great difficulties. His enthusiasm outran his party and 
gave offence to those more prudent Catholics whose pride or gratitude to 
England would not suffer them to follow the impulsive zeal of their new ally. 
Difficulties with friends were followed by the secession of printers. They 
quarrelled with him on a question of proprietorship. They got possession of 
the publishing-office, but Lucas climbed in at a window by a ladder in the 
early morning. They besieged the fortress, and Lucas defended it with a 
garrison of Irishmen. They carried on The Tablet, and Lucas asserted the 
justice of his claims by publishing a 7’rwe Tablet, till the alliance of O'Connell 
made him finally master of the position. Amidst the labours of his editor- 
ship the militant missionary conceived the gigantic project of a “ Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” which was to correct what he “considered the Protestant 
errors and prejudices contained in existing works of that nature.” This 
design was, Saverm, never carried into effect. To his violent and aggressive 
Romanism he joined, like many modern Catholics, a passion for democracy, 
though of a somewhat indistinct and aristocratic kind. In the furtherance 
of this two-fold object his honest intrepidity sometimes went too far. It is 
easy to understand how a man whom “all the gold in the Bank of England 
could not have bought, and a charge of the Life Guards would not have 
frightened,” might, when Irish wrongs were the subject of his indignation, 
become almost rabidly revolutionary in his politics. But though he made 
himself to some extent the organ of “ Young Ireland,” he had the good sense 
to discourage the mad enterprise which ended abortively in the cabbage- 
garden. In 1852 he was returned to Parliament for the county of Meath by 
a triumphant majority. There he urged the same views with unabated zeal. 
In a wise spirit of independence he advised the Catholics to reject the 
Maynooth grant, and turned the tables on those who wished to interfere to 
prevent the persecution of Protestant converts at Florence, by claiming the 
same interference on behalf of Catholic converts in Protestant countries. In 
1854 he went to Rome to obtain a reversal of a Papal injunction to Irish 
priests not to meddle in politics. In the spring of the next year he returned, 
so thoroughly worn out, that when he presented himself at the entrance of 
the House, the door-keeper did not know him, and hesitated to admit him.” 
He had already had a serious illness, and his disappointment at the delays of 
the Papal Court seems to have been too much for a frame worn out by 
unceasing labour in the cause of his religion and of tenant-right. After 
some months of enforced idleness, he died in the autumn of the same year, 
at the house of his brother-in-law. 

Mr. Riethmiiler’s reasons for describing a life which was in general con- 
spicuous only by its want of success, must be given in his own words :— 


“ It may be asked,—‘ Why write his life at all? Was it not in the maina 
failure ? an attempt to affect impossibilities, and therefore a mere waste of energy 
and talent?’ I answer that, in my opinion, when he sought to put back the 
hand on the dial of time, and to restore, in the midst of our own age, the faith, 
the maxims, and the views of the twelfth century, it was to attempt an impossi- 
bility as great as for the fabled Danaides to fill their sieves with water. And I 
think also, that, considered as a whole, his Irish policy was a mistake and a 
failure. But I am yet to learn that the only things worth recording are the 
brilliant annals of success. In this world of ours there may be mistakes and 
failures which are worth many triumphs, because of the virtues they call forth 
and the motives from which they spring. The noble errors of an unselfish 
enthusiasm have never permanently injured or corrupted mankind. There is 
much more danger in setting an undue value on prosperity and worldly wisdom, 
and in the pernicious habit of judging of the merit of actions by the result alone. 
Taken at the lowest, the life of Frederick Lucas is a remarkable chapter in the 
religious history of our time, and as such, not without interest for the general 
reader, It is the story of the recoil of a very powerful mind from the scepticism 
and presumption of an age ‘ blasted with excess of light,’ and of its finding repose 
amid the shadows that seemed to have passed away for ever. But when we 
come to estimate the full character of the man, it has a different and far higher 
value ; for it tells of a lofty heroism, which belonged indeed to the knightly virtues 
of the Middle Ages, but which must be reproduced in some form in every century 
that is not wholly debased and rotten. No Paladin ever bore his banner more 
stainlessly through toil and peril, no confessor ever trod more fearlessly on the 
red-hot ploughshares, and no martyr ever went to his rest with a stronger and a 
calmer faith. ‘To the gentle and the generous of every church and creed, I 
commit this brief and imperfect record of a brave self-sacrificing life. They 
will find in it something to blame, yet more, I hope, to love, and admire, and 
imitate. But be that as it may, I shall not regret the tribute I have paid to 
an old friendship, or the justice I have tried to render to the memory of a noble 
man.” 


_Lucas is happy in his friend and biographer, one who knows how to keep 
his praise within bounds, to select the lesson which the life had to teach, and 
to enforce it without unnecessary book-making, and generally without in- 
truding unimportant or irrelevant facts. The style, indeed, is somewhat 
cumbrous and lengthy, and here and there the description is not without 
some small taint of useless Boswellism. A man’s bad jokes, or tendency to 
excessive perspiration and to blushing in the presence of ladies, are things 
which it is impertinent to commemorate. With these exceptions, most men 
would be glad to have Mr, Riethmiiller for their biographer. 








THE RACES OF MEN.* 


Tus is in every respect an extraordinary book. If the statement upon 
the title-page be worth anything, it has already passed successfully through 
one edition, and we therefore expected to find in it the result of careful phi- 
losophical inquiry into the characteristics of the numerous varieties of the 
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human species, or important deductions from facts which had escaped the notice 
of Prichard and other writers on ethnology. The first few pages of the volume 
are sufficient to indicate the opinions upon which Dr. Knox bases his specu- 
lations. He sets out with a certain theory, and to this theory he assiduously 
endeavours to make his facts conform. According to his view, no modifica- 
tion of circumstances, no change of climate, no lapse of time, can even alter the 
characteristics of any particular race. Christianity can have no influence, 
for, says Dr. Knox, “its progress is not evident ; to me it seems to lose 
ground.” The government of this country is essentially a Norman govern- 
ment, and the author utters a prediction which may well cause that “ rasping, 
grasping Norman,” Lord Palmerston, to quake with apprehension. “ Let the 
Norman government of England look to it. Its views and policy are antago- 
nistic to the Saxon race it governs ; 1888 may complete what 1688 left 
imperfect.” But if the Norman is bad, the Saxon is immeasurably worse— 
he is bloodthirsty, treacherous, and cruel ; and Dr. Knox is further of opinion 
that “his genius is wholly applicative, for he invents nothing. In the fine 
arts and in music taste cannot go lower. The race in general has no musical 
ear, and they mistake noise for music. The marrow-bones and cleaver belong 
to them.” It might be inferred from these passages that the author was at 
least favourably disposed towards the Celt; but throughout his work he 
speaks in contemptuous terms of the race, and finally leaves us completely in 
the dark as to the originators of those “ inventions,” which have served to 
consolidate our national greatness. If neither the Norman, the Saxon, nor 
the Celt, has done any good for England, who are our benefactors? Admix- 
ture of race Dr. Knox does not believe in. What the Celt was a thousand 
years ago he is now ; and we are told that “ 700 years of absolute possession 
has not advanced by a single step the amalgamation of the Irish Celt with 
the Saxon English.” Other writers have held different views ; but the author 
of this book refers with disdain and sarcasm to the labours of his prede- 
cessors. Hippocrates is an old driveller; Prichard a writer unworthy of 
attention ; Dr. Buckland, or, as the author calls him, “ Buckland, Dean of 
Westminster,” is “‘an ingenious priest and Jesuit,” “subtle casuist,” 
“diverting casuist,” &. To meet with language like this on the very 
threshold of a work professing to have a philosophic scope and aim, does not 
impress us with a favourable opinion of the author’s judgment, or lead us to 
expect anything from his abilities. But as those who have differed with Dr. 
Knox are called some rather hard names, and told among other things that 
they are “ low transcendentalists,” and a “diverting crew, who nibble ata 
question they cannot refute, yet dare not adopt,” it may be well to examine a 
little more attentively the work in which he has given the world the benefit 
of his researches. 

We have given the key-note to those portions of the volume which possess 
any claim to be considered of a scientific character, or which profess to set 
forth an independent theory. Unfortunately, the cumbrous phraseology, the 
unmeaning language, the curiously bad grammar in which Dr. Knox seems to 
excel prevent us sometimes from clearly apprehending his meaning ; but 
when he means anything it is simply this,—that a race planted in any 
part of the globe retains its physical and moral peculiarities unchanged 
and unmodified for ever, no matter to what part of the world it or 
its descendants are subsequently brought. Were this proposition less 
broadly stated, it might be admitted to possess some degree of truth ; 
almost every race retains some of its national characteristics through 
all changes of time and circumstance. But nothing can be more certain 
than the fact that a transplanted people acquire, after an interval of 
years more or less great, the characteristics of another race, and that by 
constant intermarriages the original marks of separation are almost entirely 
lost. It would be idle to cite instances of this truth, or to oppose the asser- 
tions of Dr. Knox with serious argument: he adduces no argument himself 
in support of his assertions, but conveniently assumes that whatever he states 
is irrefragable truth, and will be received as such in course of time. Nay, 
the world is already coming round to his opinions. The press has ill-treated 
him, but it is adopting his ideas. The venal Times plagiarises him in its 
leading articles,—the Medical Times, an offender of still deeper dye, has com- 
mitted “a bare-faced piracy.” What manner of thefts these were we are not 
informed ; to us, however, it would have seemed incredible, but for Dr. 
Knox’s distinct statement, that the two journals named would have advocated 
these propositions of Dr. Knox, for instance :—1l. That a “mixed race” 
cannot “ be produced and supported by the intermingling of two races ;” and 
—2. That no race can occupy, colonize, and people a region of the earth to 
which it is not indigenous. In our own colonies Dr. Knox might find 
evidence to the contrary of what he here asserts, but he has looked no further 
than to Africa, where, according to him, England has utterly failed in 
founding a colony. “Her flag, however, still waves over it, no African, 
seemingly thinking it worth while to pull it down.” There might be some- 
thing amusing in Dr. Knox’s theories if they were consistent, but he has the 
singular habit of forgetting what he has advanced in one portion of the book 
and of giving his own statements an express contradiction. Thus, while 
denying that any race can successfully occupy a country to which it is not 
indigenous, he stoutly maintains that the Normans are usurpers here, and 
still have their “iron heel” upon the Saxon, in all probability never to be 
removed. Dr. Knox, in short, writes like a man who does not know what 
his own ideas really are. His reasoning, when he attempts to reason, is 
confused and inconsequential, and before he arrives at any conclusion he 
suddenly passes from the discussion and turns to a totally different branch of 
his subject. Not satisfied with reiterating his statements, he repeats the few 
barbaric engravings contained in the volume, and we are continually being 
confronted with a Cherokee head, or a rude copy of the “ young Memnon,” 
while a skull turns up at intervals of every twenty pages. The text does not 
refer to these engravings more than once, but the author appears to think 
that having once paid for them they could not be used too often, and they at 
least serve to fill up a blank in a page conveniently. 

It was impossible, of course, for the writer to take no notice of the fact 
that the external characteristics of races are changed under modifying 
circumstances, and the way in which he eludes the difficulty is amusing. 
When no physical trace of the race remains, Dr. Knox simply denies that 
the individual is descended from the race in question. In referring to certain 
Jews, for example, whom Mr. Disraeli mentions as no longer preserving the 
outward marks of their race, the author -says:—“I have not met with a 
single Jewish trait in their countenance, in so far as I cam discover ; and 
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therefore they are not Jews, nor of Jewish origin.” These italics are the 
writer’s own, and the whole sentence supplies a rather remarkable proof that 
@ man may write a thick book on a scientific subject without understanding 
the commonest principles of logic. What Dr. Knox fails to detect does not 
exist. Any fact opposed to his argument is not a fact. By these and similar 
dogmatisms does the author hope to prevail against a rational system esta- 
blished upon careful evidence and research. Again, although Dr. Knox does 
not admit that a race may be preserved by intermarriages with another race, 
he makes the remark with respect to Jews, that “but for accidental inter- 
marriages the race would have been all but extinct.” This inconsistency, or 
forgetfulness, does not distinguish every part of Dr. Knox’s disquisition—he 
is at least consistent in speaking with withering scorn of the “imbecile, 
treacherous, and disastrous government” under which it is our misfortune to 
live. We are governed by “a corporate body of foreigners, who would still 
fain look on England as theirs by right of conquest.” It is even with 
exultation and a sense of relief that the author looks forward to the time 
when the French will be masters of English soil. “A Saxon colony in 
Ireland !” he exclaims. “ Long before that, the tri-colour flag may wave over 
the United States of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

We have let Dr. Knox tell his own story so far as our limits would permit, 
and the reader will probably be surprised at the statement we have already 
quoted, that this book of 600 pages has passed into a second edition. It is 
difficult to believe that this is anything more than a pleasant fiction of 
the publisher, but if the fact be as alleged, we can offer one explanation only 
of. it. It is known that many curious persons are in the habit of collecting 
volumes which seem to have been written in that peculiar state of the mind 
when a man may commit anything to paper without being fairly amenable to 
severe criticism. Except upon some such supposition as this, it is hard to 
account for the appearance of the volume before us. Dr. Knox must, we 
prone, have had an intelligible object in his mind when he took pen in 

and, but the demon of mischief was at work, confusing his brain and 
hopelessly bewildering his ideas. We have seen what kind of a politician 
he is—and our astonishment subsides into a feeling of commiseration when 
we meet with such statements as that the “sole awn” of the Encumbered 
Estates Act was to extinguish the Celtic race, or that the British Govern- 
ment never lose an opportunity of drawing the sword against the rest of the 
world. Moreover, the very language in which the notions of Dr. Knox are 
couched forbids us to place the slightest value on his book. Every passage 
we have quoted is more or less defective in construction, and the simplest 
mistakes are committed in every page. ‘The theories put forth .... have 
been distinctly disproved. Jt holds neither in sheep nor cattle.” “I venture 
to caution you from accepting of this deduction or that of M. Cuvier in 
respect of animals, as being rigorously accurate.” ‘The scientific history of 
the Kaffir race is still to write.” Similar solecisms abound in the volume 
from the first page to the last. It is, indeed, a singularly foolish book— 
inaccurate in its facts, and entirely valueless as a contribution to dispassionate 
ethnological inquiry. 








SPURS AND SKIRTS.* 


For persons about to read “Spurs and Skirts” we have but one emphatic 
word of advice—Don’t. Patiently and conscientiously have we toiled 
through from the beginning to the end of this dreary novel. There has been 
no flinching, no “ skipping,” and the cup has been drunk to its last dregs. 
The reviewer's weary eye has wandered on from page to page, seeking hope- 
lessly for something a little above the dead level of all around, where it 
might for a moment rest. But never was a book written more equal and 
uniform throughout ; from its first to its last line it is inflexibly, triumphantly 
dull. It is really difficult to know what to say about a book which has not a 
single merit to redeem it from utter worthlessness. “Spurs and Skirts” is 
wholly wanting in the simplest and most elementary requisites of a good 
novel. It has no unity of conception ; it has not even anything which might 
fairly be called a plot. It is nothing more than a meagre series of discon- 
nected scenes, tagged together by the clumsiest devices. Happily the author’s 
imagination or experience has not furnished him with materials for more 
than one volume ; but into this volume are crowded characters enough to 
stock three long volumes, and the scene is constantly being shifted. The 
reader is dragged from house to house for no purpose whatever but to spin 
out the book with descriptions of the inmates of each house, from the master 
down to the dog. And when a fresh personage is introduced the story comes 
to a halt for a wearisome retrospect of his or her sayings and doings up to 
the moment of introduction. Their peculiarities are illustrated by the coarse 
contrivance of relating anecdotes of them ; and, in one instance, the author, 
being desirous to give the reader a vivid image of a favourite heroine, is 
driven to quote and apply to her a description which he once read of a young 
girl. But the thin vein of materials which each household affords is soon 
worked dry, and a new migration becomes necessary. Before we have 
advanced far in the book the scene shifts from England to France without 
rhyme or reason—unless it be that the author wishes to impress us with a 
conviction that he has crossed the Channel in a tidal steamer, and that he has 
picked up some scraps of information about the interior of a French board- 
ing-school. This end being attained, and the number of the dramatis persone 
being swelled by some strange and impossible characters, all parties return 
to England, and we are cheered by the hope of a final rest; but this is not 
to be. At the very close of the book, when land is at last in sight, the faint 
and dispirited reader is compelled to mount the sides of a troop-ship and 
accompany three of the principal personages to India, only because the writer 
of “ Spurs and Skirts” burns for an opportunity of indulging in some crown- 
ing absurdity about the Indian Mutiny. 

Up to the latest moments of the story, new characters are made to drop in 
to serve some passing purpose. For instance, one of the many young ladies, 
whose skirts are perpetually in contact with the spurs of the neighbouring 
garrisons, is of a very proud disposition, and for a long time there is every 
probability of her continuing in her folly to the end ; but the moral effect of 
the story would be sadly marred by such an oversight. So at the appointed 
time, before it is too late, the requisite pair of spurs are introduced at a ball, 
attached to the person of “a handsome little man,” a major, who easily per- 
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suades the proud and foolish maiden to elope with him to Scotland, where 
the forms of matrimony are very effective in their great simplicity. The 
amorous couple are hotly pursued, and the young lady’s brothers of course 
arrive just in the nick of time to save her from bigamy. The major sneaks 
away, and as he is not wanted any more, he is cashiered from the army, and 
there is an end of him. Meanwhile the silly victim of his seductive arts is 
carried back to her home, the threshold of which she crosses, ejaculating 
theatrically the sacred words of the Prodigal Son. It is hardly necessary to 
add that she finds her mother in a brain fever, brought on by grief and 
shame ; and the hapless old lady is not permitted to rally, till the final cause 
and grand result of all these disastrous events—the demolition of her daugh- 
ter’s pride—has been effectually secured for the remainder of her days. It 
is clearly, however, the first duty of a novelist to provide a husband for every 
young lady whom he does not kill; and so within ten pages of the end the 
humbled and penitent Isabel “ encounters an anxious but loving glance” from 
a gentleman, “‘ who had long loved her in secret,” which is of course a very 
satisfactory reason for our not having heard of him before. Another and a 
still more remarkable example of the careless ease with which this author 
brings new characters upon the scene, and then dismisses them when their 
transient part is played, will be found in the few passages which relate to one 
Ellen Dale, a village schoolmistress, and “a pearl, one of the loveliest girls 
in the world, and pwre and modest withal.” Simply and without exaggera- 
tion, the sole end of her creation is to be seduced by the biggest pair of spurs 
in the book. She just walks across the stage, is seduced with a facility which 
awakes misgivings about the austere virtue of this “ modern Lucretia,” and 
then vanishes into the limbo of lay figures, from which she emerges but once 
again at the right moment, to point a moral by her death ; while her infant, 
the offspring of her shame, with a still more sensitive regard for the interests 
of morality and of dramatic effect, appears and times its little exit from the 
world so well, that the passing-bell which marks its passage to eternity 
follows in close succession upon the chimes that greet the wedding of its 
mother’s betrayer. 

There is, too, a strange eclecticism in the tone and style of “Spurs and 
Skirts.” The words with which it opens, “On a lovely afternoon in the 
month of August, two travellers, who from their peculiar gait were easily 
recognizable as dragoon officers, might be seen walking from Prince’s-street, 
Edinburgh, towards Arthur's Seat,” remind us of the famous “ two cavaliers” 
of the late Mr. G. P. R. James, and prepare us for an imitation of that 
prolific writer ; but the introduction of the hero, which follows immediately 
upon this opening, rouses an expectation of something in the style of “ Guy 
Livingstone.” This impression too, in its turn, fades away before rapidly- 
recurring passages, rich with that exquisite combination of piety and blasphemy 
which is the “ parfum” of religious novels as well as of Rome. Scriptural texts 
and moral platitudes, sown broadcast throughout the book, leave us without a 
doubt that the writer of “Spurs and. Skirts” set before himself some loftier 
models than such depraved novels as “ Guy Livingstone” and “ Sword and 
Gown.” Hero or heroine, strictly speaking, there is none in “Spurs and 
Skirts ;” but the central figure of the group is Captain Bennett Lesh, one of 
the two “ travellers” who are first seen on that long and arduous journey 
from Prince’s-street to Arthur’s Seat. We are not left long in any uncer- 
tainty about the character of this pair of spurs. His “ hereulean propor- 
tions”—“ his brow high and broad, bearing the unmistakeable impress of 
intellect”—“his nose large and slightly aquilme”—‘“ his eyes large and 
black, with a strange power of fascination in them ”—“ his thin lips and hard 
lines about the mouth, indicating great strength of will”—all combine to 
assure us that we are in the presence of that familiar absurdity, the terrible 
Lothario of trashy novels, and that it is time for all who have wives or 
daughters, or sisters, to quake in our shoes ; for “ no hearth was held sacred 
from his unholy passions,” and “so great was the power of his will, and so 
fascinating his very reserve and coldness when they thawed for the favoured 
plaything of the hour alone, that few could resist him, and having ample 
means, he had every facility afforded him for carrying on his wicked pur- 
poses.” These ample means were a fortune of £12,000 a year ; and when he 
came into the possession of it, a smile of exultation crossed his dark face, 
“as he reflected how easy (with such a fortune) it would be to crush the 
obnoxious reptiles in the shape of husbands whose wives he had lured from 
the path of virtue, and fathers whose sons he had tempted to risk their all at 
the gaming-table, that were constantly crossing his path.” 

Did mortal pen ever write such stuff as this? Second in importance 
among the male figures is Harry Cleveland, the “ Fidus Achates ” of Bennett 
Leslie, and the other “ traveller” from Prince’s-street to Arthur’s Seat. To 
do the author and the creature of his fancy all justice, this young officer is 
an absolute miracle of stupidity. From early boyhood he has been Leslie's 
inseparable companion,—at school, at a military college, and in the army 
they have never been parted; and yet the noble-hearted, respectable, and 
deeply religious Cleveland persists to the last in regarding his friend, “ the 
atheist” and “ consummate libertine,” as the mirror of chivalry and the type 
of all that is good and noble, and never rests till he has married him 
to his favourite sister,—a being, of course, of angelic purity and imnocence. 
When will novelists learn that it is worse than useless to talk of the 
“ unmistakeable intellect” of a personage who comes from their clumsy 
hands painted in the colours of a coarse, vulgar, and degraded brute ; and 
that readers will pronounce a spade to be a spade, and a booby to be a booby, 
though all the language of eulogy be exhausted in the endeavour to disguise 
the cheat ? 

We trust we have said enough to deter any novel-reader from taking up 
“Spurs and Skirts ;” but if some stout, adventurous heart is bent on 
following our footsteps along a sad and dreary road, let him keep an eye 
wary to spy out a “by-the-by” or a “par parenthése,” and quickly pass 
them by, for “ by-the-by” and “ par parenthdse” are -certain preludes 
to some extravagantly ng: | remark, fresh from the spring of native imbe- 
cility. It is only fair to the writer as well as the public that we should not 
conclude this review without giving a specimen of the style of “Spurs and 
Skirts.” We shall, therefore, add a very short passage, so happily construeted 
that it bids rampant defiance to the simplest demands of common sense and 
good taste. It is the beginning of a chapter about a servant :— 

“ Enter Sally Beasom. I fancy I see some of my lady-readers toss their heads 
and give their pretty little noses an upward tendency, while I think I hear my 
male readers pish! posh! pshaw! at this announcement, while some of both 
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sexes will unite in saying ‘Fancy devoting a whole chapter to a common person!’ 
To such, however, I quote the words used to St. Peter in his dream, ‘ What God 
hath cleansed that call not thou common.’”’ 


Can the force of watery vulgarity further go ? 








MEMOIRS OF THE DETECTIVE POLICE OF PARIS.* 


An ex-officer of detective police seems to be taking high ground as a moralist, 
when he gives mankind the benefit of his forty years’ experience of blackguard- 
ism, “in order to dissuade weak-minded youth from a career of crime by showing 
how ugly and repulsive it is.” This is the professed object of M. Canler, 
who claims to be distinguished as an honest man from his more notorious 
predecessor, Vidocq, an autobiographer likewise. Vidocq, be it remembered, 
before he became a thief-catcher, had duly qualified as a thief, and was 
a convict in the penal establishment of Bicétre when he volunteered to earn 
his release and a monthly salary by soliciting and betraying the confidence of 
his fellow-criminals who were less artful rogues than himself. M. Canler, 
on the contrary, had been a soldier of the empire and fought at Waterloo ; 
after which, being employed by a manufacturer of paper-hangings, he worked 
as a journeyman to maintain himself and his wife, till one day the prompt- 
ness and ingenuity which he displayed in smoking out a fugitive thief who 
had hid himself up the chimney discovered where his natural vocation lay. 
He now assures us that the authorship which consoles his official retirement 
is inspired by no vulgar ambition of literary immortality, by no mercenary 
desire to get money through pandering to the popular curiosity, but solely by 
a sense of public duty, which impels him to compose this edifying book. It 
is designed, in his view, to be equally useful to respectable people and to 
rogues ; for it will put them both on their guard—we had almost said 
against each other,—at once instructing the unwary victims of rascality what 
snares are spread for them by professional depredators, and warning the too 
confident adventurers of the criminal class by what effectual machinery they 
are likely some day to be caught. A veteran public servant like M. Canler, 
endowed with moral sensibility and conscious of a high social mission, 
might have expected that the purest and most providential of govern- 
ments would appreciate his efforts in this way to enlighten the 
virtuous and likewise the wicked of his generation. But, somehow, it 
appears that the Emperor’s Ministry of the Interior, considering that, on the 
whole, more harm than good will result from M. Canler’s disclosures, has 
prohibited their further sale. As this, however, was not done till after three 
editions of five thousand copies each had been quickly disposed of, the author 
may, perhaps, console himself with the calculation that a large number of 
both those classes whose salvation he has sought to promote will already 
have got hold of his book. Many a careless bourgeois may have occasion 
hereafter to profit by his hints concerning the tricks of the Parisian swindlers 
and thieves. Many of the criminal class, in their turn, if not deterred by this 
exposure of their perilous and “ignoble” vocation, may learn from this 
volume to beware of the apparatus of detection which its late official manager 
describes. It is, indeed, just conceivable that the authorities who have 
forbidden his book to be read any more did so because they feared the 
balance of advantage to be derived from it would be unduly on the thieves’ 

side. A minute description of rat-traps, edited by an old rat-catcher, and 
adapted for the perusal both of cats and rats, would probably be condemned 
by the official guardians of the larder as an ill-advised and rather mischievous 

ublication. How if it should incidentally betray the construction of another 

ind of traps, less justifiably contrived to destroy creatures which are neither 
fair game nor vermin fairly liable to persecution? The patrons of that cruel 
and insidious mechanism would be sure to put such a book in their Index 
Expurgatorius, and to say that they did so on account of the rats. It has 
thus been imputed to the Imperial Government, that their real motive for 
seizing the copies that remain of M. Canler’s book, was to prevent further 
citation of those passages in which he describes the agents provocateurs 
employed under the Bourbons’ reign to elicit, from an intangible mass of 
political disaffection, overt offences for punishment with exemplary terror. In 
the late trials for alleged conspiracy, the speech of a bold counsellor who 
exposed the intrigues of paid spies and informers mixing with the working 
men of Paris, and tempting them by a pretended sympathy into the perpe- 
tration of treasonable acts, is supposed to have grated unpleasantly on the 
ears of power. The more inopportune must therefore have been M. Canler’s 
revelations of a system which existed under the Restoration, and has survived 
all the subsequent changes of dynasty in France. It is true that an official 
pretext for interdicting his book may be supplied by alleging that the chaste 
mind of the French reading public cannot bear to contemplate, in his compara- 
tively decent pages, the existence of certain abominable incidents of 
Parisian depravity. But since those matters, which could not even be re- 
motely alluded to in the popular literature of any other civilized country in 
Christendom, are a familiar jest to readers of Balzac and Béranger, the severe 
discussion of them, within the strict limits which M. Canler has observed, 
might perhaps have been tolerated as a statistical contribution to social 
science. It seems probable, therefore, that this is not the true reason for 
a his volume. 

M. Canler’s narratives are of a sort with which the reports of criminal 
trials in every country have made the public sufficiently familiar. The story 
of the murder of Madame Houvet, an old widow lady, with a fortune of about 
£6,000, who mysteriously disappeared from her residence in Paris in 1821, is 
an impressive example of the tardy discovery of a crime. The ten years had 
almost elapsed which would suffice by French law to preclude a judicial 
inquiry, and most of the neighbours, perhaps, had nearly forgotten her 
existence, when information was secretly given to the police that her son-in- 
law, a retired wine merchant, named Robert, who inherited the half of her 
Propeny » Was pursued by one Bastien, formerly his intimate companion, 
with incessant demands of money, backed u by threats of exposing the 
murder which they had perpetrated together. tien had written a terrible 
letter to his old accomplice, in which he said, “Remember the garden 
of the Rue de Vaugirard, No. 81,...... you know, fifteen feet from 

> 
the bottom wall, and fourteen feet from the side wall ; the dead are some- 
times raised again!” A copy of this letter was shown to the detective 
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officers by one of Bastien’s acquaintance, in the hopes of earning a stipulated 
reward. “He told them also that Bastien was in the habit of always carrying 
about with him in his portfolio a plan of the garden, on which the exact 
place where the old lady been interred by her murderers was marked by 
a black spot. Robert and his wife were immediately arrested at a watering 
place where they had gone for the season, and on the same day M. Canler 
laid hands on Bastien as he was walking along the streets of Paris. 
They found in his pocket the plan of the garden, with a letter 
he was about to send off to Robert, enclosing another copy of the plan. 
The premises in the Rue de Vaugirard had long before changed hands, 
and were now tenanted by another person. The two murderers, escorted by 
the police, with a surgeon and a chemist for scientific witnesses of the 
exhumation, silently watched the labour of a gang of grave-diggers, who, to 
the great astonishment of the new occupier of the house, had been brought 
there to turn up the ground. At a considerable depth, under a thick layer 
of calcined lime, they found a female skeleton with a rope about its neck 
and a gold ring upon its finger. These were the remains of Madame Houet. 
It appeared from Bastien’s own admissions, that he and Robert had con- 
certed the murder; the house and garden had been hired by Robert 
for the purpose ; the pit had been dug by Bastien at night; the lime 
had been provided ; the unsuspecting mother-in-law had been invited by 
Robert to come and breakfast with him in his new house ; Bastien had 
been sent with a coach to fetch her, having in his pocket the rope with 
which she was to be strangled. Her housekeeper being absent, no one 
else knew where she was gone ; and as soon as she set foot in the garden 
she was killed and thrown into the pit, which they afterwards covered with 
the utmost care. The spot, however, was incorrectly marked on Bastien's 
plan, and the diggers had worked for an hour or two without finding any- 
thing, when the police inspector, noticing that Robert had not once shifted 
his place all the while, fiercely ordered him to move away from it, adding, 
“What! does the old woman hold you there by the feet?” At this dreadful 
appeal the murderer trembled and turned pale ; the diggers struck into the 
ground precisely under where he had been standing, and the dead was raised 
again. Robert and Bastien were condemned, however, only to penal servi- 
tude for life. ; 
Apart from its narrative portions, M. Canler devotes three or four of its 
chapters to a classification of the various modes of getting a livelihood by 
plunder amidst the luxury of Paris life. He scientifically defines no less 
than twelve principal “categories” of metropolitan thieves, and gives 
approximately the numbers in each. The haute pigre, which we shoyld call 
the swell mob, consists of about a score of elegant young fellows, who drive 
their private cabriolets, dress in the height of fashion, dine at the Café 
Anglais, and dwell in their splendid apartments in the Rue de Rivoli or Rue 
de la Paix. Their operations, such as the robbery of a large sum at one coup 
on the premises of a jeweller, a banker, or a notary, are attempted after several 
months of profound study and preparation, not oftener than two or three 
times a year. Pickpockets, or fowrlinewrs, who form the second category, 
are subdivided into several varieties ; such as those who hunt in couples, one 
jostling the victim, as if by accident, while the other,, passing quickly, 
receives and carries off his watch ; those who work in a crowd, sometimes 
with hands behind their backs, slily busy at the waistcoat-pockets of persons 
in front of whom they stand ; besides the female pickpockets, who work 
under spread of crinoline on the seats of an omnibus; and the scissors- 
bearing class, who cut hair guards or silk, and open a way for the stealthy 
hand through the folds of a lady’s dress. The third category is that of the 
charrieurs, who accost some foolish-looking stranger, and, leading him on in 
conversation, persuade him to deposit money in their hands for a wager, or 
for change, or to hide his cash, as they pretend to do with theirs, in a hole in 
the ground, while they go together to a house of debauch. A very common 
form of disguise taken by the accomplices of these knaves at Paris is that of 
a pretended American, whose bad French pronunciation, and his affected 
ignorance of the ways of the place, tempt the provincial Jacques Bonhomme 
with the hope of feasting at his expense, or of cheating him at play; un- 
knowing that the false American is a mere decoy employed in concert with 
the companion who has picked up Jacques Bonhomme, to make him their 
common victim. To us Londoners, with slight variations, mutatis mutandis, 
this mode of procedure is familiar enough. M. Canler’s fourth category 
includes several varieties of house-robbers, of whom some are burglars, using 
the crowbar, the gimlet, and saw, to burst open doors and shutters, or to cut 
holes in them, and perhaps the rope-ladder, to enter upper windows from the 
outside ; others get in with false keys. Some, who practise le vol aw bonjour, 
enter a house very early in the morning, when the door has been left open 
for the milkman, or sneak into the bedrooms of an hotel, where the doors 
have been left unlocked overnight. Another class of thieves lay wait for carts 
and waggons by the roadside, and make off with a package or two as 
soon as the driver leaves his vehicle for a moment. Then there 
are the scionneurs or escarpes, who throttle benighted street-passengers, or 
stun them with a blow, and, after rifling their pockets, sometimes toss them 
into the river, haunting, as they usually do, the less frequented bridges or 
quays. The class of poivriers, or pepper-castors, devote themselves exclu- 
sively to robbing drunken men, and are commonly in league with the vile 
women who infest the barriéres. The shop-lifters, male and female, and 
among them a majority of Jewish race, have various ways of going to work. 
Sometimes a respectable-looking purchaser will turn aside from the counter, 
as if to give money to a beggar at the shop-door, but really to hand over to 
the seeming beggar, his accomplice, any small article of price that lies unob- 
served within his reach. The various devices of those who extort money, 
by threatening and annoying the objects of their infamous persecution, are 
equally particularized by M. Canler, but we cannot follow him into that part 
of his subject. 

We may notice a few anecdotes of the author’s early youth, before he 
knew this world of lawless villany. He was an enfant de trowpe and drummer- 
boy in his father’s regiment, stationed at Namur. He and another child in 
uniform, both about nine years old, having had a quarrel one day which led 
to slapping of faces, one of the little imps said to the other, ‘‘ Ecoute, nous 
ne pouvons pas nous arranger comme des pékins! Nous sommes soldats, 
nous avons des sabres !” and at it they went, with their miniature weapons, 





till young Canler got a cut across the left arm, which the other bound up 
with his handkerchief, and they returned to barracks as pleased and as prou 
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as if they had only learned a new game of play. When Canler was big 
enough to shoulder a musket in the ranks with other tall-grown lads, he 
joined the garrison of Antwerp. In those days he used to see, day by day, 
for weeks together, heaps of English cotton goods, woollens, laces, and silks, 
burning in a huge bonfire, in the middle of the town ; and he “ grieved at 
the destruction of so much property, a very small part of which,” he remarks, 
“‘ would have rescued my mother and sister from the misery they were then 
enduring.” He nevertheless exulted with all his comrades when they heard, 
one day in the winter of 1814, that Napoleon had landed from Elba and 
re-entered Paris in triumph. But soon after this followed the battle of 
Waterloo ; and Canler recounts with frank simplicity his own adventures on 
that field, which were not very brilliant, though from no fault of his. The 
company he belonged to, after sleeping all night in the rain by their camp- 
fire, on the morning of the 18th of June breakfasted upon a small sheep 
which they had kidnapped in the neighbouring village the day before. 
We regret to learn that their repast was totally spoiled by the unlucky 
ingenuity of him who played the cook. He, being disappointed of getting 
any salt, threw into the stew-pan a handful of gunpowder, which gave the 
mutton a very nauseous flavour. We do not need, however, to be told that 
they fought well upon it, though poor Canler, for his part, was disarmed and 
taken prisoner early in the day. He got away, indeed, when the French 
cavalry arrived to charge the English dragoons who had cut up his regiment, 
and he seems for several hours to have wandered about the field, trying to 
find the regiment, which was no longer to be seen. After the battle, he with 
others walked away into France, at one stretch, forty-eight hours without 
stopping, and tramped in doleful tatters through Champagne. They soon 
learned that with the flood of invasion pouring back all over the country, 
their occupation under the Empire was gone. He was ordered, under the 
restored government of Louis XVIII., to take service in the departmental 
militia legion of his native Pas de Calais. Three or four years later he 
obtained his discharge, and came to Paris. The circumstances which led to 
his entering the police we have mentioned. This volume relates the most 
important events of his official career, with an account of the changes 
successively made in the organization of the detective force, and of the 
administrative merits of its chief personages at one time or another. There 
is, however, little in all this which has not already been made known. Of the 
gg of political espronnage in later days, he takes care not to say one 
word, 








ART AND SCIENCE. 
FURNITURE, POTTERY, AND GLASS. 


THE great mass of educated visitors to the Exhibition care very little for the 
object of its industrial portion; they occupy themselves, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in making a selection of what they would like to take home. This idea 
may not be very noble, but it can be made very useful, if a proper direction is 
given to it, by laying down some principles of taste. We do not give our counsel 
to those who are sure they have a correct natural taste, a very rare faculty 
among the Teutonic and Celtic nations, and one to which we by no means 
lay claim; or to those who have their own principles, which in most cases 
will be altogether different from ours ; but to the mary who acknowledge a bewil- 
derment in attempting their choice, and would be very glad to have their 
judgment directed. 

The classes of objects,—we do not use the word in the official sense,—from at 
least one of which every visitor covets something, are furniture, whether fixed, 
that is, for flat surfaces, or moveable, and pottery with glass. In examining 
them we must dismiss from our minds the natural idea of furnishing a house, for 
this would narrow our choice, and oblige us to take notice of a multitude of 
insignificant details. The principles we require to guide our examination may 
be most agreeably deduced from the example of styles which are unquestionably 
good, or the best. For the decoration of flat surfaces we take Arab art; for 
moveable furniture, Renaissance; for pottery and glass, mainly Greek. It must 
be admitted that the second standard is not so satisfactory as the others; but in 
furniture (we use the word in its restricted sense), it alone fully recognizes the 
importance of comfort, as well as beauty. We should be glad of a purer style, 
and only accept this for a time, and guardedly. Greek furniture is almost 
unknown, but we may be sure that there was little of it, and that this little was 
uncomfortable. Gothic furniture is fit only for penance, and in the unquiet 
feudal times even the castle of a great noble was not in any modern sense 
habitable. It may be more reasonably objected that Gothic decoration should be 
made the standard, but any one who is well acquainted with the two styles will 
acknowledge that of the Arabs to be not only of purer taste, as it is never gro- 
tesque, but also to be far more various, and more capable of further development. 
We all know that no nineteenth-century Gothic art is good that in the least 
departs from a Medieval pattern. 

The first principle in the decoration of flat surfaces is, that we must exclude all 
subjects which cannot be really placed upon them. Greek coins of the best 
period of art afford an excellent illustration in the representation of wreaths and 
of tiaras ornamented with flower-patterns. The wreaths are seen to have been 
of real leaves, but the tiaras, having flat surfaces, bear conventional flowers or 
leaves or a geometrical pattern. In the decline of art this principle was for- 
gotten, and a wreath of leaves put upon a flat tiara. In Gothic art the king’s 
canopy is powdered with fleurs-de-lis, conventional flowers. Put by its side 
a modern Persian canopy, a work of debased Arab art, covered with sprigs of 
roses, and you see that all dignity is lost, and even the length and blackness of 
the Shah’s beard cannot raise his throne above the level of a modern English bed- 
stead. There seems to be but one exception to this rule. You may represent 
upon a wall a creeping plant, but then you must conventionalize its design, 
making it indistinct by the repetition of a limited number of leaves, lest too 
close an imitation should be disagreeable, through its inevitable untruth to 
nature. We are thus virtually restricted to patterns which are not imitations of 
nature. Of these the best are geometrical, and even florid designs must depend 

upon a geometrical principle. We must exclude the examples of the Alhambra, 





for that famous building is in a degraded style of Arab art. Each wall-pattern 
is merely a succession of copies of one small geometrical design, placed together 
sO as to cover a surface, and this shows an entire want of command of the theory 
upon which the design was originally constructed. In true Arab art, as in the 
mosques of Cairo of the earlier Memlook Sultans, one main bold pattern is spread 
over the surface to be decorated, and a subordinate delicate pattern, which is 
merely its further development, occupies the vacant spaces. True and false 
ornament may be compared, if we put a brass vessel of this art and time by the 
side of one of the Venetian imitations. In the former we see from a distance the 
main pattern, and when we are nearer, a harmonious lesser one comes into view : 
in the latter we perceive only a confusion of lines, in which nothing of a design 
is evident save its failure. As to the exact forms, these must be taken from the 
best examples, which have not only variety and power of extension, but also a 
flexibility that makes them fit any shape. 

The general colour of the surfaces of a room depends mainly upon its size, and 
especially its height. A lofty room may have floor or carpet, ceiling, and walis, 
all strongly coloured; in a small room, the walls should be nearly white, the 
floor not dark, and the ceiling still lighter than the walls. Ina small room you 
must use artifice to increase its apparent size; in a large room you are free from 
this restriction. In all cases it is both in good taste and useful to line the walls 
for from three to four feet from the floor with mosaic or tiles, somewhat darker 
than the colour of the paper or paint. As to the juxtaposition of colours, intuitive 
taste is perhaps safer than rule. The adoption of a strict system is apt to end , 
in the timid use of nothing but primitive colours, which, though not inhar- 
monious, are sure to produce a result which is either barbaric or crude. It is 
best to follow examples in nature, but to do so requires an extremely correct eye. 

There are two ways of testing the correctness of principles. You may either 
reject what they condemn, or select what they approve. The former plan was 
adopted at Marlborough House, where instances of bad taste were collected in 
what was called the Chamber of Horrors. But this method was not carried far 
enough, or nearly all the majolica, bought at a great cost for the instruction of 
English potters, would have been placed there for their warning. Yet it would 
seem indiscriminating to put fine drawings, because they are painted upon unfit 
surfaces, into the same limbo with objects bad in every respect, and a criticism 
that condemns rather than approves, looking for faults rather than merits, is in 
no case pleasant, and in that of the Exhibition would be wearyingly censorious. 

In the Exhibition, notwithstanding much beauty in colour, we look in vain for 
any rivals to the Turkish carpets. By these we mean the regular manufacture of 
Brusa, for the other Oriental carpets, though sometimes superior in pattern, lack 
the solid richness of these. Some Brussels carpets are imitations in pattern of 
Arab wood-work, but they are not executed with sufficient knowledge of the 
principles of arabesque design. In the use of Turkey carpets it is not desirable, 
save in very large rooms, to cover the whole floor with them. The room should 
be matted, or the boards round the wall should be of hard, polished wood, and 
the carpet should then be spread in the middle, not stretched and fastened to 
the floor. Of the mosaics we have little to say, and they can scareely be used 
in our climate, excepting for churches, where, for some unknown reason, warmth 
is never considered. The English tiles are excellent, whether for floors or walls, 
though their colours are rather raw, a defect which the use of oil, or of milk 
where there is any white in the pattern, will remedy in time. 

Among the wall-decorations there are some good papers with conventional 
patterns ; but the nature of the manufacture, in long strips, makes it impossible 
to cover a wall with a single geometrical pattern, which might easily be effeeted 
by painting. All wreaths, nosegays, and figure-subjects in panels, notwith- 
standing in the last case the example of Graeco-Roman art, are to be condemned, 
and we thus lose a multitude of instances of agreeable colour and able design. 
While generally avoiding the Chamber of Horrors principle, we cannot pass by a 
French paper, which, in accordance with the feeling of the age, sells you not 
merely paper but pictures by the yard. The inventor of this barbarism does not 
seem to have perceived that pictures are only hung because of their beauty and 
interest, which makes us forgive the usual defacing of the plain wails ; for good 
taste does not allow the insertion of what are really small panels, excepting over 
a fire-place or door, or in some like position. Rooms should be specially built 
for pictures, either with very shallow recesses, or panels throughout, or with 
strips of wood or paper from floor to ceiling, the same distance apart as the 
broadest frames. Ceiling decoration is not illustrated by the Exhibition. There 
are in this country some fine Renaissance carved ceilings, as at Alnwick Castle, 
put similar ones in arabesque would, we believe, far excel them. In a small 
room a single line of gold or rich colour round the wall beneath the cornice, 
and an interlacing pattern round the place from which the chandelier or lamp 
hangs, are quite enough. Before passing on to the moveable furniture we must 
caution the reader against the common error which makes the room their frame. 
The room ought to be completely furnished in itself, whether with paper or 
the like and carpets alone, besides the necessary fixed wood or stone-work, or also 
with some furniture set in the walls similar in style to the chimney-piece, doors, 
and windows. The moveable furniture ought to be quite independent, otherwise 
the custom of building mere square rooms to be furnished by contract will soon 
be universal. What would have become of the old Elizabethan rooms if they had 
depended upon their furniture for their complete effect ? 

In speaking of Renaissance art as affording the best instances of furniture, we 
have by no means despaired of a more correct style. It may, however, be 
doubted whether the same <trictness is required in furniture-carving as in sculp- 
ture, and the French examples in the two classes seem to prove that this doubt 
is reasonable. Their sculpture falls short from the want of a really high ideal, in 
addition to the knowledge of form which it shows, but in their furniture we do 
not expect such an ideal, and it would almost be out of place. The religious 
ideal of Gothic furniture seems to be the cause that unfits it for secular use. 
In Renaissance furniture we frequently see refined taste and agreeable form. 
Such a work as M. Chaix’s ebony cabinet, with its single deep colour, without the 
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mistaken addition of gold or brass or lapis lazuli, in its admirable work, and its 
elegant but simple ornaments, is quite a realization of what we think art of this 
school should be. And we observe with satisfaction that the French workmen 
of to-day, avoiding the mannerism of their native art in the period of Frangois I., 
and the conceits of the styles of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., look to classical 
patterns, and especially those of Greek art, for assistance in what promises to be 
a new development of the Renaissance. If you pass from such works as the 
cabinet we have mentioned, the buffet of Mazaroz, and the bookcase of Barbé- 
dienne, to the court of the Ecclesiological Society, you will acknowledge that 
the Italian is far more agreeable for a house than the Gothic style. 

Without entering into the details of furniture we must not dismiss the subject 
without some general remarks. In England both maker and buyer are apt to 
sacrifice beauty to durability. Our cabinet-work lasts for a century, but its 
ornaments are appliqué, and soon fall off; the French work will last a far shorter 
time, but its ornaments are carved in the solid wood, and we therefore prefer it. 
Again, it is a common error that furniture should be en suite ; this is merely the 
result of a conspiracy of the upholsterers, to which no one of really good taste 
will ever be found to submit. Harmony is necessary, absolute correspondence is 
a confession of weakness. Who ever saw two Greek vases of good style exactly 
the same in form and design? or two such vases that did not perfectly har. 
monize? Another mistaken idea is that what is costly in appearance is to be 
preferred: a fallacy that loads our drawing-rooms with heavy and gaudy furni- 
ture, and has given the vicious styles of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. a length of 
existence that is otherwise quite inexplicable. 

The pottery and glass in the Exhibition offers a multitude of examples which 
are admirable in material and in execution, and fair or good in taste. The 
best forms most nearly approach those of the Greek vases of the good period, 
which are always of just proportions and flowing outlines. All Greek vases 
are not, however, of beautiful form. The archaic ones are usually heavy ; those 
‘of Italy, besides the grotesque or true Etruscan, are often a little affected; and the 
late Italian are incorrect and even barbarous. But the very worst never show 
broken lines, and scarcely ever anything but one simple outline. The colour of 
Greek pottery does not help us, for it is almost wholly limited to two tints of 
brown and black, which, however rich, are wearisome if used for all vases with- 
out exception. That this timidity is a fault is evident from the narrowness that 
it gives to other provinces of Greek art, which, for fear of failing, eschew subjects of 
human interest. Asa general rule we believe that colour should follow pattern, 
as with the Greek vases, and that therefore it is safest to have no more than two 
colours corresponding to the pattern and the ground. In pottery and china, the 
most brilliant colours may be used, but dead colours, if deep enough, are good in 
effect. In glass, colours should either slightly tincture the material or be rich 
and bright. The principle of patterns in both cases we have laid down in speaking 
of the decoration of flat surfaces. All improbable imitations of nature are wrong ; 
and if you compare the very finest Sévres plate with a modern specimen having 
a delicate geometrical pattern in the centre and round the border, you will see 
how far preferable conventionalizing is to copying. A flower-border, very simple 
in form and colour, may, however, be subdued by a deep metallic lustre, so as to 
be almost as agreeable as an arabesque; but the latter kind of decoration may 
cover the whole surface of a plate, or only the centre and border, or the border 
alone, without any risk of bad taste ; or, in the case of a vase, it may form or fill a 
band occupying the whole of the main portion, or simply form two bands, one 
round the neck and the other round the foot. Conventional patterns may thus be 
used without restriction. 

Beautiful as are many of the specimens of pottery and glass in the Exhibition, 
we would still ask the makers and the buyers to remember that in glass the 
material of the Portland Vase, and in pottery the mellow colours and beautiful 
designs of Greek vases, have not yet been reached. But we moderns have done 
much, and the English figures in porcelain, though as yet mainly reductions of 
larger works, are so well chosen and carefully executed, that we may hope our 
sculptors, like the ancients, will not be too proud to try their skill upon these 
sculpture-sketches, and so develop this branch into something that may rival the 
terra cottas of antiquity. 








THE TWO ITALIAN OPERA HOUSES. 


As it is rather uncertain how long Mr. Mapleson, the lessee of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, may be induced to prolong his “ Farewell nights—at cheap prices, and 
without the restriction to evening dress,” the regular opera season must virtually 
be considered at an end. It cannot be said, however, that “high prices,” with 
“evening dress,” have exercised any depressing influence on the fortunes of the 
Royal Italian Opera, or prevented Mr. Gye from reaping a rich harvest from the 
influx of foreign visitors ; for Covent Garden Theatre, up to the very last, has been 
almost nightly crowded with admiring audiences. The past week has been one 
of more than usual activity, inasmuch as no less than six performances took 
place during six days, while it was further marked by the revival of “ Masaniello,”’ 
and the benefit of Mdile. Adelina Patti, who on that occasion appeared in two of 
her most admired characters; viz., as Rosina, in “Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” and 
as Dinorah, her last, and, to our mind, her most original creation. The enor- 
mous attendance, and the very hearty reception with which the charming song- 
stress was greeted on her benefit night, must have proved to her how firmly she 
is established in the good graces of the public, and how eager they were to 
testify their high appreciation of her artistic merit. There can be no doubt that 
Mddle. Patti has been the great attraction of the season, and that to her the 
extraordinary success of the past few months is chiefly due. Nor can it be denied 
that she fully deserved the patronage bestowed upon her, and that few singers 
belonging to Mr. Gye’s company have exerted themselves more diligently in 
behalf of the public than the little prima donna. So mutual a sympathy cannot 
fail to induce Mdlle. Patti to do all in her power to still further develop and 
perfect the gifts with which nature has enriched her. To those who have closely 








watched her progress on the Italian stage in England, it must have been evident 
that her performances during the present year were in many respects superior 
to those of last season, proving that Mdlle. Patti herself, like a true artist, sees 
the necessity of continuous study and untiring perseverance. Her voice has 
considerably gained in volume and richness since she first appeared among us, 
while some of her most famous impersonations more than ever indicated the 
presence of a marked individuality, and were wrought out with all the power of 
a fertile imagination. It is to be hoped that Mdlle. Patti will be careful in not 
subjecting her delicate voice to a never-ceasing fatigue, and be cautious not to 
strain it beyond its natural compass, a fault which has been the ruin of many 
a stronger voice than that of the young and fascinating “ cantatrice.” 

We shall not attempt to review the proceedings of the entire season, first, 
because a résumé of operatic doings appears to us to be void of interest for the 
general reader; and, secondly, because the pointing out of errors and short- 
comings on the part of the management becomes useless when the season has 
been brought to a close. It was easy to foresee that Mr. Gye, in an exceptional 
year like the present, would sooner satisfy the demands of the general public, 
than study the taste of the subscribers, and we think that in some measure he was 
justified in doing so. All that can reasonably be urged against him is, that in his 
prospectus he should have held out promises which he failed to fulfil, more par- 
ticularly as regards the production of unknown or rarely performed operas, such 
as “Don Sebastien,” “ Fra Diavolo,” “La Figlia del Reggimento,” “ Fidelio,” 
and “ Orfeo.” One or two of these works could well be spared; but it is cer- 
tainly matter for regret that neither Auber’s delightful opera, nor Beethoven’s 
and Gluck’s masterpieces, were produced during the season. ‘“ Robert le Diable’’ 
and ‘‘ Masaniello” were the only important revivals; but it must be admitted 
that in the production of these two operas, @ grand spectacle, Mr. Gye has fully 
upheld the dignity of his magnificent establishment. The reins of government 
have now passed into the hands of Miss Pyne and Mr, Harrison, the lessees of the 
Royal English Opera, who, we doubt not, are determined to prove to our country- 
cousins coming up to see the Exhibition, that English singers are not to be 
despised, and that national talent is not undeserving of encouragement and 
support. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre the season is yet in full bloom. In addition to the 
usual attractions, and in lieu of Signor Schira’s new opera, “ Nicolo de ’Lapi,” 
the production of which has very wisely been postponed until the commence- 
ment of next year, Mr. Mapleson has presented the public with a curiosity in the 
shape of a “descriptive lyric ode,” in four parts, entitled “ L’Italia,” the music 
by Antonio Giuglini, the words strictly incognito. Signor Giuglini (Antonio) had 
long been known as a favourite singer, but his merits as a composer are not so 
generally appreciated. Naturally enough, the performance of a work from his 
pen created more than ordinary interest, and attracted a very crowded 
audience to Her Majesty’s Theatre on the night of his benefit, when the lyric 
ode was represented for the first time. We say “ represented,” since 
“L’ Italia” was put on the stage with the utmost pomp, and produced with new 
scenery, new costumes (from original drawings), new decorations, new appoint- 
ments, and new machinery. Everything was new, in fact, except—the music. 
We must confess it is somewhat difficult to express an opinion on Signor 
Giuglini’s composition. To say that the ode has no meaning would be saying too 
much, since we learn that it was written in celebration of the opening of the 
first Italian Parliament. It is, therefore, wne piéce de circonstance, but the 
piece loses its meaning by the fact of its being produced on the stage of a 
foreign country, and supported by foreign, not Italian, artists. To us the whole 
affair appeared in the light of a musical “farce,” full of comic incidents and 
amusing situations. The following are the dramatis persone :—Una Madre 
Italiana, Mdlle. Tietjens ; Una Voce Misteriosa, Madame Lemaire; Un Uomo del 
Popolo, M. Gassier ; and Il Genio d’Italia, Signor Giuglini. 

We shall not trouble our readers with a description of the lyric ode; a brief 
outline of the “‘ argomento,” as it is usually called, must suffice. The “ Italian 
Mother” represents a generous-hearted woman, an example of public virtue and 
patriotic love. Two of her sons are supposed to have fallen in different battles, 
but she is consoled by the reflection that they died heroes of liberty and for the 
love of their father-land. The ‘“ mysterious voice’’ excites the Italians to joy, 
reminding them that the hand of Providence has guided them to victory, and 
that omnipotence rejoices in their rejoicing (gioisce al lor gioire), while the 
** Genius of Italy,” in illustration of this memorable event, places the crown of 
Italy upon the head of Victor Emmanuel, and salutes him as king. 

From this the purport of the ode may be inferred ; but it would be impossible 
to give our readers an idea of the construction of the actual text and its chief 
features. We shall just cite an example of the poet’s inspiration, and its English 
translation :— 

** Vittoria ! Vittoria ! 
E il grido di fuor, 
Ch’ echeggia d’ intorno 
Alzandosi al ciel. 
A Roma, Venezia 
Corriamo, voliamo, 


Ch’ a compiere |’ opra 
Ne resta a salvar.” 


** Now finish the good work 
Our arms have begun, 
To Rome and to Venice 
Ere yet we have done! 
Vittoria! Vittoria! 
Our battle-cry be, 
Gaéta has fallen 
And Rome must be free.’’ 





In how far the above patriotic strains may have been instrumental in rousing 
the Italian people to action, we are unable to say; but that in Turin the onthe 
siasm could have been greater than on the stage at Her Majesty’s Theatre, we 
beg leave to doubt. It was perfectly beautiful to see Mdlle. Tietjens, banner in 
hand, dressed in black (mourning for her two fallen sons), a tri-coloured 
scarf gracefully falling from her shoulders, calling the people to battle, and 


exclaiming :— 
** Un nembo s’ alza di polve 
Aperta la breccia é gia ! 
L’ impeto lor chi arresta ? 
E il grido Italia, non battaglia, é festa!” 


It may be thought strange that a German lady should exert herself so much 
in behalf of the Italian cause ; but, as we have already observed, * L’ Italia” must 
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be considered a burlesque, and as such it proved highly effective. We must not 
dwell any longer, however, on the peculiar merits of the poem ; the music also de- 
serves a word of comment. Being an Italian composition, it is naturally full of 
pure Italian melody. The solo voices and chorus are of course nearly all wnisono, 
reminding one not unfrequently of Signor Verdi’s music. The best part, we think, 
is the introduction to the Ode, some good effects being here and there introduced. 
Power of invention, musical learning, depth of feeling, originality of conception, 
are not its chief characteristics; but Signor Giuglini, it should be remembered, 
is a singer, not a composer. Ho.has at any rate proved that his heart beats 
warmly for the sacred cause, and that if he is prevented from drawing the sword, 
he at all events is determined to wield the pen in behalf of his unfortunate 
country. The performance reflected the highest credit on all concerned ; even 
the prompter seemed determined to contribute his share to the general enthu- 
siasm, and Jaboured hard to show that his, at all events, was not wna voce mis- 
teriosa. The popular rejoicings in the first part were kept up with great spirit. 
A capital valse, where the gentlemen of the ballet danced with the gentlemen of 
the chorus (@ la Spurgeon), gave universal satisfaction, and brought the “ de- 


scriptive lyric Ode”’ to a brilliant conclusion. Signor Giuglini, as well as Mdlle. 


Tietjens, were then literally overwhelmed with bouquets, wreaths, and crowns, 
offered by a grateful public to the “ genius of Italy.” 


eS 


ARCH AOLOGICAL NEWS 


Avr Rome, the excavations on the Palatine Mount continue to be productive, 
and a statue of Cupid, the size of nature, with wings, has lately been discovered, 
unfortunately much injured. It is said to be of the best period of Greek art, but 
this is constantly said of statues discovered in Italy, and we wait for the opinion 
of the Institute of Rome, 

A paper on Nabathsean inscriptions, by Dr. Blau (Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, xvii. III., pp. 331, seqq.), will be read with 
interest, from its bearing upon the interpretation of the famous Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions, as well as upon the subject of Nabathaan civilization. The author holds 
the inscriptions of Sinai, of Petra, and of the Hawran, to be of one Arabic dialect ; 
the northern division of the language, just as the Himyeritic dialect—if it be not 
really an allied lanenage, as we are inclined to suppose—forms the southern 
division. We hope that Colonel Macdonald will publish, or in some way make 
accessible to students, the large collection of impressions of the Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions which he is understood to have made. 

M. de Longpérier has contributed to the last number of the Revue Numis- 
matique (pp. 292, seqq.) a curious paper on the French moneyers in Great 
Britain in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, illustrating the subject to which 
M. Francisque-Michel’s work on the connection of France and Scotland has 
lately attracted attention. He remarks that William the Lion sometimes on his 
coins uses the style Le Rei Wilam or Le Rei Willame, and that they bear unmis- 
takeably French names, as do also the coins of his successor, Alexander II. This 
circumstance has been explained by the supposition that William the Lion, while 
prisoner of the King of England in Normandy, engaged French moneyers, and 
sent them to Scotland to strike coins for his ransom. But why should he not 
have paid in uncoined metal? The captivity in Normandy might have induced 
the king to take Frenchmen into his service, but it is not yet certain that earlier 
Scotch kings did not employ them. It is less surprising to find the names of 
French moneyers in England under Henry I., Stephen, Henry II., and abundantly 
under Henry III. M. de Longpérier is rather proud of their skill, though he 
acknowledges that they show a truly national disregard of English orthography. 
He might have added that the class to which they belonged contained the 
greatest rogues with whom the early kings of England had to deal, and that 
accordingly it was occasionally visited with wholesale punishment. 

The last number of the Numismatic Chronicle (vi. pp. 123, seqq.) contains an 
article well worthy of study, by Mr. Dickinson, controverting Mr. Fox Talbot’s 
inference that coined money is mentioned in an inscription of Sargon, king of 
Assyria. We think that Mr. Talbot has yet to prove his case. All the mentions 
of money in the Bible before the Babylonian captivity may be explained as of 
uncoined money, metal in pieces or rings, not without occasional, but we do not 
think insuperable difficulty. 

A pamphlet on the collection of current coins in the Exhibition, by Mr. Yates, 
in the interest of the International Decimal Association, contains much interesting 
information.* It would be curious to ascertain how far the ancients favoured 
the decimal system. The Greeks, we believe, used a mixed decimal and duo- 
decimal system; the Phoenicians one more distinctly duodecimal; but they seem 
to have been not so much influenced by mathematical ideas as by convenience. 
The Romans, who, though not commercial, were eminently practical, approached 
most nearly to a strict decimal system. 

The French Academy has proposed for the Prix Bordin an account of the so-called 
books of Hermes Trismegistus, with reference not only to the evidence of Greek 
and Roman writers, but also to the results of the interpretation of hieroglyphics, 
The subject is a curious one, but the learned have long made up their minds as 
to the exact value of the Hermetic writings, and any research of this kind can 
only be an intellectual amusement, It would surely have been wiser had the 
Academy proposed an essay on the interpretation of hieroglyphics or cuneiform, 
with full translations and grammatical analyses, or indeed on any matter dealing 
with the new materials lately gained for archeology. Were this course pursued 
we should not hear complaints of the unsatisfactory results of prizes, and even of 
their occasional postponement. 





* Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection of Current Coins of all Countries, in the International 
Ethibition. By James Yates, London, 1862. 12mo, Bell & Daldy. 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


SEPARATION OF Sitver rrom LEAD.—THE visitor to the Exhibition interested 
in metallurgical products cannot fail to have noticed the enormous cakes of 
metallic silver which are exhibited in both the English and foreign depar®. 
ments, in connection with lead ores. These illustrate a very beautiful 
discovery of Mr. Hugh Lee Pattinson’s, by which the small amount of silver 
almost always present in lead ores can be economically extracted. From 
the very earliest ages of metallargy,—from the times, indeed, of the sacred 
poet Job and the prophet Jeremiah, a method of separating silver from lead by 
the oxidation of the baser metal has been known and practised. Lead, when 
heated above its melting point in the air, readily unites with oxygen, and burns 
into litharge, the technical name for this oxide ; this being fusible at the high 
temperature, runs off and is sucked up by the support, which is for this purpose 
made of an appropriately porous material. A fresh surface of lead is thus 
exposed for the atmospheric oxygen to act upon, and the oxidizing process con- 
tinues in this manner until the whole of the lead has been removed. The small 
quantity of silver present in the lead, and which may have existed originally in 
too minute a proportion to be detected by ordinary chemical means, does not 
unite with oxygen as the lead does; it therefore becomes concentrated in the 
metal until, when the whole of the lead has burnt away, the silver is left behind 
in the form of a bright glistening metallic mass. The melted litharge, which has 
all this time been running off from the surface of the lead, is afterwards reduced 
to the metallic state, so that no loss of metal is ultimately experienced ; bat the 
oxidation and subsequent reduction of such an amount of lead increases the 
expense very considerably, so that this method of cupellation, as it is called, 
cannot be employed with profit unless silver is present in a larger quantity than 
twenty ounces to the ton of metal. Commercial ores of lead are, however, seldom 
so rich in silver as this; for instance, Irish galena contains ten ounces of silver 
to the ton; that from Westmoreland, twelve ounces; from Cumberland, nine 
ounces; from the Isle of Man, twenty ounces; from North Wales, six ounces; 
whilst in many cases ores contain no more than two ounces of silver to the ton. 
According to the old process of cupellation, all this silver was wasted, until Mr. Pat- 
tinson discovered the process which bears his name, and by means of which as small a 
quantity as three ounces of silver can be economically extracted from a ton of lead. 
The process is based upon a curious property of alloys of metals, by which the melting 
point of the compound is generally lower than that of the constituent metals. When 
therefore an argentiferous lead is melted and allowed to cool gradually with 
agitation, the portion which first solidifies is found to be almost pure lead, the 
silver remaining behind in the more fusible portion. The operation of desilverising 
lead is effected on the large scale in the following manner :—A series of ten cast- 
iron pots are placed in a row, a furnace being built underneath each. Each pot 
is large enough to hold about five tons of lead; nine of them on the same level are 
called working pots; whilst the tenth, to the extreme right, is raised a little above 
the level of the others, and is called the market-pot. On commencing the opera- 
tion, the lead is introduced into the centre pot of the nine and melted. When 
fused the fire is withdrawn from beneath it, the impurities are skimmed off from 
the surface, and the whole is allowed to cool gradually. Whilst cooling, it is 
stirred up with a long iron ladle, perforated with small holes; in a short time 
crystals of lead begin to form in the liquid and fall to the bottom, whence they 
are removed from time to time by the perforated ladle, and deposited in the next 
pot to the right. The workman continues ladling out the crystals as fast as they 
accumulate, until about four tons have been removed in this manner, the one ton 
remaining in the pot containing nearly the whole of the silver originally present. 
This rich portion is then ladled into the next pot to the left of the series, and the 
process repeated on a fresh charge of five tons of lead. As soon as the pots to 
the right and left are filled with their proper charge of five tons each, the same 
process of melting, cooling, and straining off the crystals is repeated, the poor 
lead continually passing to the right until it reaches the market-pot, and the rich 
lead passing to the left until it reaches the other extremity. It is evident that 
in this manner the pots to the right become gradually deprived of silver, 
whilst those to the left become proportionally richer; the lead which ulti- 
mately reaches the market-pot being almost entirely free from the precious 
metal, whilst the silver is constantly accumulating in the pot to the ex- 
treme left. The lead in the market-pot is then ladled out, and cast into 
pigs for the market, and the argentiferous lead left after the last operation, which 
contains from three to four hundred ounces of silver to the ton, is then submitted 
to the process of cupellation. This operation is performed in a reverberatory 
furnace, on the hearth of which is placed the cupel, which is of an oval form 
about 4 feet long and 2} feet broad. The rich lead is placed upon this and 
heated to bright redness, a current of air being forced at the same time over its 
surface. As the pure lead diminishes in bulk by oxidation and removal of the 
litharge, a fresh quantity of silver-lead is introduced, until as much as five or six 
tons have been treated in this manner, and the silver is left with only three or 
four cwt. of lead mixed with it. The heat is then somewhat increased, and the 
oxidation of the lead allowed to proceed until the whole is removed. As the 
process approaches completion the surface of the metal becomes more and more 
round, shining points appear on the surface and move rapidly about, and, finally, 
as the last portions of lead are separating, the mass appears agitated by a rapid 
movement, it becomes very lustrous, and all the tints of the rainbow flash in 
rapid succession over the surface; suddenly the agitation ceases, the metal 
becomes dull and motionless, and after a few instants it assumes the appearance 
of pure silver. As the mass of metal cools a curious effect is seen to take place: 
the silver solidifies on the surface, whilst the interior remains liquid. The solid 
crust contracting on cooling strongly compresses the liquid interior, which forces 
passages through and bursts up in the form of miniature volcanoes. These 
eruptions and craters solidify as they reach the covl air, and give rise to the 
remarkable mammellated and crystalline asperities which cover the magnificent 
cakes of silver shown by so many firms in the Exhibition building. de 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 
OBSERVATION OF A SHOOTING-STAR. 


S1z,—The accompanying observation of a shooting-star of the past shower of 
the 10th of August and its immediately preceding and following nights, is the 
only one which the overcast state of the sky permitted to be taken between 
London and Hawkhurst. 
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The upper view exhibits the shooting-star as seen from London, the lower as 
seen from Hawkhurst. The times differ by less than one minute at 10°49 P.M., 
August 12th, and the lines of sight for the point of appearance pass within four 
miles, on each side, of a point forty miles above Uxbridge, in Middlesex ; those 
of disappearance are three miles on either side of a point thirty-three miles and a 
third high, midway between Uckfield and West Grinstead, in Sussex. 

It cannot be doubted that the same shooting-star was the subject of observa- 
tion at each point of view, and we gather from this appearance a flight of forty- 
two miles in one second and a half of time. The path is directed 9° downwards 
from one point west of north. At both stations it appeared as a first magnitude 
star, white, and sparkling or leaving a slight tail. As its distance varied between 
seventy and forty-five miles from the station, the brilliance of the combustion must 
have been that of nearly 300 ordinary gas-flames. At 250 yards it would have 
equalled the full moon.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ALEXANDER §. HERSCHEL. 
Collingwood, Hawkhurst, August 15th, 1862. 





THE COMET. 


Sir,—The comet daily increases in interest, as was expected. Its light is now 
fully equal to a star of between the third and fourth magnitude. 

On the 18th the nucleus threw out a luminous jet of considerable intensity 
towards the eastern side of the head, forming an angle of about 120° by estima- 
tion with the direction of the tail at its commencement. It was not, however, 
quite straight. Close to the nucleus, it rose in a direction nearly opposite to that 
of the tail, but almost immediately turned off abruptly towards the east. The 
tail was about 3}° long, and, curiously enough, instead of being conver on its 
orbital preceding side, as on the 3rd, it is now concave, though still brightest on 
that side. Last night, the 19th, the luminous jet was very bright, and in a 
direction nearly opposite to that of the tail at its commencement. Its eastern 
edge was sharply defined, but the western was feathery; and altogether it was 
curved a little towards the west. The nucleus was no longer sharply defined and 
planetary ; but seemed as if exhausted by producing the jet, and merely swelled 
out a little, very much like the root of a leek. It was also more enveloped in 
coma, so that it ceased to be rendered more distinct by high powers, as on the 
8rd. At about 11h. 47m., G.M.T., a star of the seventh magnitude was in the 
coma, and very. near the termination of the luminous jet. The tail, at a short 
distance from the head, had passed over a star of the sixth magnitude about an 
hour before. The rapidity of the comet’s motion thus became beautifully obvious. 


Your obedient servant, W. R. Dawes. 
Hopefield Observatory, Haddenham, Thame, Aug. 20, 1862. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Traction Enornes.—If exhibitors have, generally speaking, some just grounds 
of complaint against the method and manner of awarding prizes by the Com- 
missioners, there is not the slightest difference of opinion as to the fact that 
the mass of the medals have been well earned, and amongst the awards 
given we are glad to see the steam traction engines. The Exhibition of 1851 
showed us no road-engines at all, while in the present building there are 
no less than nine, of various forms of construction. The most prominent of 
these is Bray’s traction-engine, noticed some time since (vol. iii., p. 263) in this 
journal, and which is the winner of two medals “ for practical utility and success” 
—one in the general machinery, and the other in the agricultural class. Those 
who witnessed the facility with which it dragged through the streets of the 
metropolis the most ponderous loads, and the services it rendered at South 
Kensington during the period of the reception of the goods at the Exhibition 
building, and compared its ease and power with the dull toil and slow labour of the 
teams of thirty and forty horses dragging the show locomotives through the 
same streets, halting at short distances and blocking up lines of vehicles, 
must be convinced what powerful aids these engines are to the architect, the 
engineer, and all thore who require strength and power of draught for moving 
heavy loads. Within the Exhibition now, when one, remembering this, regards 
the innumerable specimens of metallic ores, timber, stones, and other raw 
produce from all parts of the earth, the value of such road-engines, and the 
important réle they are destined to play in newly-forming colonies, where 
neither the trade exists for requiring, nor the capital necessary for construct- 
ing and maintaining a line of railway and its costly locomotives, are most 


conspicuously apparent. How valuable in Europe would be those thousands 





of trees which the settler cuts down and burns, if these iron horses were 
near to drag them to the ocean-shore! Would such valuable mines as those 
of the highly-productive district north of Port Augusta, in South Australia, 
cease working if the tons of ore were carried by traction-engines to the port of 
shipment ? Another advantage to colonists in their use would be the impulse 
they would give to road-making, and the consequent retention in the colony of 
money which the construction of railroads generally tends to take out of it. In 
constructing roads the local labour is employed ; numbers of men, especially in 
agricultural districts, can be employed in that work at seasons of the year when 
they are not required on the farm or on the pasture-grounds, and the road- 
making thus at once gives employment, and only causes the money to circulate 
in and not to leave the district. How valuable, too, in every new region of civiliza- 
tion would these engines be as the proper precursors of the rail! The superiority 
of power of Bray’s over other traction-engines, the recent experiments at Clapham 
have most decisively shown; and the attention and scrutiny that Bray’s engine has 
received from colonists and foreigners generally, and especially from the Russians, 
shows that those who are likely to be more than any others benefited by their 
application have had a keen eye to their future interests. In the Clapham 
experiments, which were made with a special view to the practical application 
of these engines to agricultural purposes, an ordinary traction-engine, similar to 
the one which had been employed at the Woolwich dockyard for the heavy work 
of moving masts, spars, and machinery, was tested over every kind of ground 
that could be met with on or near the common. The draught-power of the engine 
was noted by a spiral spring dynamometer, capable of registering up to 8 tons. 
With three waggons attached, loaded with 9,000 bricks, and weighing about 30 tons, 
it proceeded to the common, the draught on the hard road being indicated at 
1,800 Ib., and in the very muddy places, occasioned by two days’ heavy rain, at 
2,200 lb. The engine with its train was then worked over the grass, which, under 
such circumstances, was exceedingly wet and slippery, when, notwithstanding the 
resistance was increased to 3,000 lb., the engine drew its load without difficulty, its 
wheels leaving tracks only half an inch deep, while those of the waggons sunk inover 
two inches. The train was then driven over a boggy part of the common, when 
the waggon wheels made ruts six inches deep; the draught-pressure increasing 
to 4,500 lb. Up to this time the plain surface of the wheels only had been in 
use, and now, these slipping round under such trying circumstances, the engine- 
driver brought in the auxiliary power of the spades, and protruding them a 
short distance through the wheels, at once doubled the powers of the engine, 
which then steadily drew on the load—the dynamometer registering 9,000 Ibs. 
From these experiments it has been calculated that one of these engines could 
work thirty ploughs, ploughing five inches deep, at the rate of a mile and a half 
an hour, or sixty acres a-day. These experiments were made with reference to 
Halkett’s plan of having a very powerful engine to draw a great number 
of ploughs by his guideway system over large tracts of land abroad; but 
lighter engines are now being constructed to draw three ploughs after them 
over the land for use in this country; these will also. be applicable to 
other purposes of the farm, and be available to convey the produce to 
market. Draught-power is not the only advantage possessed by these 
engines ; lifting tackle, cranes, and other gear, can be attached, and numerous 
other applications of their power may be provided for according to the 
exigencies of the work or the locality in which they are employed; and as a 
proof of their economy, we may notice one instance of the cost of ordinary car- 
riage in the South Australian mineral district above incidentally referred to. 
The Great Northern Mining Company, belonging to an English proprietary, and 
having a capital of £160,000, is the only one of the many mines in the region 
north of Port Augusta which is now at work, the only obstacle to the prosecu- 
tion of the other works being the expense of transit of the ore to the seaports. 
The price of common cartage for the distance of 150 miles, which the ore has to 
be conveyed, has been from £5. 10s. to £7; but the Government having aided 
the company by sinking wells along the line of traffic and in improving the road, 
the price is now reduced to £4, 10s. per ton. Bray’s traction-engines would do 
the work at £1. 5s., or 3d. per mile (clear) per ton; and as even the heaviest can 
move over an ordinary road, or indeed over any trackway that is useable by cart 
and horse, they would be available, and in the highest degree serviceable, in newly- 
opened districts. Even where railroads have been constructed, the use of these 
engines, especially where raw produce and heavy goods have to be transported, 
would be more economical, and quite as efficient as ordinary branch railways, the 
trains on which are usually worked at long intervals apart. 


Tuirp ScrentiFic BALLOON Ascent.— Another ascent was made from Wolver- 
hampton, on Monday last, at one o’clock, by Mr. Glaisher, the meteorologist of the 
Royal Observatory. The weather was extremely favourable. The direction of 
the balloon was first 8. by W., but at the height of 10,000 feet the direction was 
changed to S. Subsequently the balloon travelled N. by E. At 4 o'clock it 
descended at Solihull, twenty-five miles from Wolverhampton, a height of four 
miles and a half having been attained, when the temperature was 24°, the 
barometer 13 inches, and the dew-point — 10°. 


Tue Comer II., 1862.—The course of the comet’s path amongst the stars may 
be approximately stated as follows:—On the 24th between a and t Draconis ; 
on-the 28th near ¢ Bootes, and on the 30th in Corona Borealis, near the variable 
star discovered by Pigott, in 1795; on the Ist September near y Serpentis, 
and on the 5th near 6, in the hand of Ophiuchus. Thence it will pass into 
Scorpio, probably in the direction of Antares, and disappear in these latitudes 
about the 10th or 12th September. 


InscriseD Stones IN Cuatron Park.—At their meeting a few days since the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Field Club visited the interesting ancient remains at 
the little village of Chatton in North Northumberland. The summit of a rugged 
steep sandstone hill, there known as Chatton Law, is occupied at its western end 
by an ancient strong British fort defended by three rampiers. The view from 
the hill is very extensive, and within a radius of two miles six other camps are 
said to be visible. But the most curious and interesting objects there are some 
singular sculpturings on the scalp of rocks which protrude from the soil on the 
higher parts of the hill, one within the camp referred to and the other about two 
hundred yards to the eastward. The sculpturings are incised, and the principal 
form consists of concentric circles, with a central hollow from which a straight 
incised line or groove proceeds through the series of circles and beyond them. 
Several similar inscriptions, we are informed, have been found in other parts 
of the country. One of the earliest accounts of any of these antiquities 
was given in 1853, in the proceedings of that club, by Mr. George Tate, 
of Alnwick, and in that paper he expresses the belief that such sculpturings, being 
associated with Celtic camps, and found on the covering stones of Celtic graves, 
are the work of the aboriginal British race, and are the earliest sculptures in 
Britain. He also comes to the conclusion that they have a symbolical meaning, 
representing some popular thought or expressing some religious idea. These 
very ancient relics possess a great interest at the present time, and it is desirable 
they should have the careful attention of our most eminent antiquaries. 
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